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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__ == 


HE statement that the Government of India had decided 
to invade Tibet and occupy the Chumbi Valley, is now 
officially denied. Colonel Graham, in command at Gnatong, 
has received orders to drive the Tibetans out of Sikkim, but 
he will not voluntarily cross the frontier. He has 2,300 men 
under his command, chiefly Europeans and Goorkhas, and 
should give a good account of the half-armed Tibetans, 
though they are 15,000 strong. The long matchlock is, how- 
ever, a formidable weapon at 300 yards, and the Tibetans 
may make a serious stand behind the walls they so readily 
throw up. They are, moreover, accustomed to live at 
the altitude of the Jeylap Pass, 15,000 feet, while the 
climate, which tries even Europeans exceedingly, reduces 
natives of India almost to powerlessness. The Tibetans 
fight bravely enough, but they have little organisation and no 
habit of war, and their leaders are apparently irresolute. At 
least, they have been hovering about the passes since the 
beginning of July, instead of making a rush on Darjeeling, 
delayed, the spies say, by the want of favourable astrological 
omens ; delayed more likely by their leaders’ want of nerve. The 
worst of their rather ridiculous invasion is that, when defeated, 
they keep on returning with augmented numbers, thus com- 
pelling the British Government to retain and feed a large 
garrison at a height above that of Mont Blanc. 


A message strangely characteristic of the East arrived on 
Thursday from Morocco. It had been rumoured that the 
Sultan, indignant at the treachery of some mountain tribes 
who had massacred his troops under pretence of yielding to 
them, had given their district to fire and sword, slain 
their men, ‘sold their children, burned their houses, and 
handed over their women to his savage soldiers. The 
story was denied, and was readily disbelieved, as too 
barbarous for modern times; but it is now affirmed not 
only that it is true, but that the Sultan has ordered a 
letter containing a full account of his barbarities to be 
vead in every mosque. No European is likely to have 
invented that statement, and we see no reason for doubting its 
trath. It is exactly what an Asiatic Prince excited by 
treachery would do, and, in fact, always does do if he is away 
from European supervision. It is not twelve years since the 
much worse massacre of Batuk, which was unprovoked, and 
was ordered by a Turk of the very newest “civilisation.” In 
1850 it was the regular custom in Burmah, when a noble was 
executed for treason, to pound his young children up in 
mortars. “ Enlightenment” spreads, but the virtues, more 
especially the quality of mercy, are still almost confined to 
Europe and its settlements. 





The correspondent of the Times states, we believe truly, that 
the moving cause of the present Italian bitterness against 
France is a belief that the French Government intends to 
annex Tripoli. Certainly they are fortifying the border, 
collecting troops, and advancing their frontier, possibly under 
some secret permission from Constantinople. The Italians 
consider the neutrality of Tripoli essential to their safety, and, 
moreover, hope for that province as their share of North 
Africa; and they intend to resist the establishment of a French 
ptotectorate. We find it difficult to believe that the French 
statesmen, knowing the extreme dislik® of a great party 
among their own people, including the whole Army, to any 
further locking-up of soldiers in Africa, would attempt such 
an expedition. They might, if they were ready for war, 
threaten it, in order to draw a menace from Italy which would 
rouse their people; but they are not ready. Half the effort, 
if they really desire more African territory, would give them 
Morocco. 


Mr. Gladstone’s visit to the Eisteddfod on Tuesday was 
used for political purposes after all, greatly to the dismay of 
those devotees of the Welsh language and literature who are 
not devotees of Mr. Gladstone’s politics. A brisk controversy 
arose on the subject before he went, and he was eagerly urged 
to pass a self-denying ordinance boycotting politics during his 
visit to Wrexham ; but no self-denying ordinance was to be 
extracted from Mr. Gladstone. On the contrary, he discharged 
his political conscience first, making his speech to the Liberal 
Association in the public hall before he made his speech in 
the Eisteddfod pavilion, and expressly telling his Liberal 
supporters in the former place that he regarded the meeting 
as an overflow meeting of the enthusiasts of the Eisteddfod. 
Still, the political speech was not of much account. Mr. 
Gladstone devoted it to justifying what he had said on 
the parallel between Ireland and Poland, and the parallel 
between Irish political prisoners and the Neapolitan political 
prisoners of King Bomba’s time; and as neither com- 
parison would hold water at all, the effect of the speech 
was recession, and recession is not rhetorically effective. “I 
never compared the treatment of Ireland and the treatment 
of Poland as to the laws which prevail in the two countries.” 
No, not expressly ; but as Mr. Gladstone never guarded himself 
against being supposed to do so, and did say that you must go 
to Poland to find a parallel for the refusal of a legitimate claim 
of Home-rule, and for the disasters arising from that refusal, 
the whole force of the rhetoric vanishes with the admission 
that Ireland has a free Press, free speech, and plenty of 
security for general freedom, which Poland has not. So, too, 
Mr. Gladstone had to admit that when he said that King 
Ferdinand of Naples did not treat his political prisoners as 
ordinary criminals, he only meant that he had seen one 
political prisoner who was not so treated, while the mass of 
them were heavily chained, confined in dungeons too foul for 
the medical men to visit, and had even to pay for the privilege 
of being a little separated from the ordinary ruck of robbers 
and murderers. Mr. pesca sea justification was, in effect, 
as in the case of Colonel Dopping, a virtual withdrawal. 


On the subject of Home-rule for Wales, Mr. Gladstone was 
vague. But he predicted that it would come for both Scot- 
land and Wales, as the consequence of not accepting the very 
“ Conservative ” offer to Ireland which he made in 1886. 
He told the Welsh Liberals that they would be able to com- 
bine with the Scotch Members, and that the two groups 
together would extract from the British Parliament all that 
Welshmen and Scotchmen could justly demand ; so that here 
we have a new combination suggested for the disintegration 
of parties in the House of Commons as preliminary to the dis- 
integration of the nation. In addition to the Irish Nationalists, 
and the Disestablishers, and the Labour Party, and the 
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Teetotalers, and the Anti-Vaccinationists, and heaven knows 
how many others of the same type, we are to have the British 
and Welsh Nationalists acting together to block business till 
they get what they want. How is it that Mr. Gladstone now 
always speaks for the discontented parts of the Kingdom, and 
never,—as in his position as a statesman he ought chiefly to 
speak,—for the Kingdom as a whole ? 


The Histeddfod speech, though, of course, intended to 
stimulate the Particularist tendency in Wales, had con- 
siderable interest, and was one of Mr. Gladstone’s most 
agreeable efforts. He gave Queen Elizabeth, and, indeed, the 
Tudors generally, great credit for sympathy with Wales; 
and quoted an authority for the statement that Henry VIII. 
repealed the Penal Acts against Welshmen andthe Welsh 
tongue which were in force when he ascended the throne. 
Elizabeth, again, caused the translation of the Scriptures 
into Welsh, and that was the greatest stimulus which the 
Welsh language and literature ever received. The most 
amusing part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech was his examination 
of Shakespeare’s feeling for the Welsh, which he showed to be 
much more friendly than his feeling for either the Irish or the 
Scotch, and this he attributed in great measure to Elizabeth’s 
liking for the Welsh, Shakespeare being something of a 
courtier. He remarked on the fact that Shakespeare should 
have produced a Welsh clergyman at Windsor, Welsh clergy- 
men not being very plentiful at Court, and pointed out 
that Shakespeare speaks of the “trusty” Welshman, the 
“loving” Welshman, and the “hardy” Welshman, and that 
if you combine these three characteristics of the nation, you 
could hardly ask for a more friendly picture*of Welsh 
character. Mr. Gladstone even regretted that Hawarden, 
which Simon de Montfort had wished to include in Wales 
Proper, had been by higher authority determined to be only 
one of the border districts. That was a great compliment, 
yet all these compliments were spoken not in Welsh, but 
English, and Mr. Gladstone had even to admit that he could 
not make much of a Welsh statement about the Welshness of 
the band. So his “ Welshness” is not very thorough after 
all, and is Welshness only of the complimentary kind,—like 
the greater part, indeed, even of the Welsh Members’ 
Welshness. 


The Standard of Thursday gives a most vivid and ghastly 
account from its Japan correspondent, of the volcanic eruption 
of July 15th inthe mountain Bandaisan, only about a hundred 
and fifty miles from Yokohama,—a mountain long celebrated 
for its hot springs, which, like the hot springs of New Zealand, 
generally indicate volcanic activity. The eruption began at 
about 8 o’clock in the morning, and lasted in full violence only 
about two hours; yet the death and destruction dealt out in 
that time seem to have been severe beyond almost all record. 
“A dense black pillar rose with an appalling noise, like a 
thousand rolls of thunder in one, from the apex of the 
mountain ” (which is a little under 6,000 ft. in height), the 
sky becoming black as night, the ground undulating like the 
sea, and then red-hot ashes, showers of stones and of sulphur, 
volumes of boiling water, came rushing down; huge oaks and 
pines were hurled into the air; men and cattle blown skywards 
fell again one disfigured mass of flesh; flames burst out in a 
multitude of places in columns the top of which could not be 
discerned; a thousand dead are said to have been counted, and 
the wounded numbered more than the dead. A woman flying 
with a baby on her back, had her baby destroyed by a huge 
hot stone that whizzed past, but the woman escaped unhurt, 
carrying the burned and crushed burden which had been her 
baby. The horrors of those two hours have never even 
been conceived in Europe, hardly even when Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were destroyed. 


We suppose the truth about Ishak Khan’s insurrection in 
Afghanistan is nearly this. That Prince, who is a descendant 
of Dost Mahommed, and therefore has a hold on the Douranee 
clan, having excited the suspicions of his terrible kinsman, 
has found it necessary to rebel. Some of his soldiers have 
followed him, and some not; but he holds Balkh until he is 
crushed by the Ameer, who will be roused by the incident at 
once to savage fury, and to a full display of his tremendous 
but intermittent energy. It is, of course, suspected that Ishak 
Khan has Russian help, and he may have a little Russian 
money; but his specialty is fanatic devotion to his faith,— 


which is suspected, because his mother was a Christian ; and if | 








he brings a Russian across the frontier, he wi 

asatraitor to Islam. His chance would be isis: pies. 
but Abdurrahman has the only regularly paid force Vabnl, 
country, he has the best artillery, and he has the soit “ 
help of the awe which his unrelenting cruelty Pie 
There is, therefore, not much fear that he will have + es 
Simla for assistance. ocalieg 


It is stated that the Chinese Government, irritated } 
clause in the American Treaty forbidding Chinamen ys : 
permits to return to California, has refused to ratify = 
Treaty prohibiting Chinese emigration to the United Stat : 
That statement is, however, far too crude, the Governn = 
of Pekin having only intimated that it must consider Ps 
Treaty, a process which may take a few centuries. The Paci 
States of the Union are not inclined to wait, and the a 
parties are afraid of losing their votes, so they have Coalesced 
in the House of Representatives to pass a Bill absolute] 
prohibiting the landing of Chinese labourers, whether an 
have permits or not. It was passed unanimously. It H 
believed the Senate will follow suit, but that is not quite 
certain, as the Senate does not like to sanction what is really 
a breach of faith with the Chinamen who have permits 
It is more probable that the objectionable clause will he 
withdrawn from the Treaty, that it will then be signed, ang 
that men with permits will be permitted to land, but slowly 
persecuted out. The whole question is perhaps the most 
perplexing recently presented to statesmen. It is impossible 
to hand over California or Australia to a Chinese population: 
yet to keep them out without a treaty is opposed to inter. 
national comity, and to expel them or injure them when they 
have settled is inhuman injustice. 


The Duke of Sparta—what on earth made the Greek 
dynasty choose that absurd name, which suggests nothing 
but hostility to Athens, for the Crown Prince ?—was on 
Sunday betrothed to the Princess Sophie, third sister of the 
German Emperor, and the incident is considered so important 
that a new Greek loan has risen to 8 premium. We give 
elsewhere reasons for thinking that the betrothal may prove 
of importance, if only by making Bulgaria more‘necessary to 
Russia; but we wish to note here the new importance which 
personal incidents are assuming in politics. Half the telegrams 
flashed to London record nothing else. The journeys of the 
Czar, the visits of the Emperor, the reception of the Duke of 
Edinburgh by the Sultan, even the betrothal of the King of 
Holland’s little girl—a child of eight—are treated as events 
affecting nations; and what is more, they do affect them. The 
submergence of the individual in the mass has not been 
effected yet, and, so far as we see, rank rather increases than 
diminishes in importance. 


The meeting of the Trade-Union Congress, held this year 
at Bradford, promises to be interesting. The delegates have 
accepted the principle of returning workmen as Members to 
form an exclusively Labour Party, and of paying them from 
State funds, an amendment leaving workmen free to accept 
any candidate whom they thought friendly to labour being lost 
by 82 to 18. The nationalisation of land was carried by 65 to 5; 
and the taxation of ground-rents, with a “ view to restore them 
to their natural owners, the people,” was carried unanimously. 
So also was a vote involving an immense increase of the number 
of Factory Inspectors, and the extension of their right of 
control to private firms. On the other hand, it was agreed that 
the division of opinion on an Hight-Hours Bill was very 
great, and that action in that matter must for the present be 
suspended, the figures in the different plébiscites taken among 
workmen being contradictory. The whole proceedings leave 
an impression that on questions they understand—such as 
compensation for injuries—the delegates are firm, sensible, 
and moderate; but that the moment they step outside, they 
grow bewildered, and become violent in defence of catch- 
words. We are bound to add that they bear outspoken 
speeches on the other side with temper and patience. No 
landlord could have spoken more boldly in defence of 
landlords than did Mr. Johnson, of Glasgow. 


The Standard on Monday published a most warlike article 
on President Cleveland’s Message, an article, indeed, which 
plainly threatened war in case President Cleveland should 
carry out the policy he proposed, which the Standard regards 
as the infringement of the Treaty of 1871. We regret that one 
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eel est organs of the English Press should bluster in 
of the wt of way On SO slight an occasion,—slight, we mean, 
this 80 e into account,—what it is now impossible not to 


tak : 
es account,—the political exigencies of an electoral 
pe We may depend upon it that if the abler lawyers 
campers™ 


show good reason for thinking that the 29th Article of the 

ty of 1871 is still in force, the President and his counsellors 
aceite long before they break it on the mere strength of 
a or two ex parte opinions. And as for any amount of 
which is not a breach of treaty rights, it would be 
make bad worse by treating it as an excuse for 
The Standard ought to know that it is not those 
who are most hasty in warlike threats, who are most tenacious 
‘,waritself. Mr. Jefferson Brick was an admirable war corre- 
spondent for the Rowdy Journal, but he would hardly make 
a fit model for an English editor. 


can 


one OF 
retaliation 
absurd to 
fighting. 





Mr. E. Stanhope, M-P., addressing a meeting of his Lincoln- 
shire constituents at Stickney, near Boston, last Saturday, put 
it to Mr. John Morley how it was that, denouncing the Act for 
appointing the Commission to inquire into the asserted con- 
nection between Parnellism and Crime in Ireland as he had 
done, he had not voted against that Act at any stage of its 
passage through the House of Commons. In the Committee 
stage the Government had accepted many of the amendments, 
and especially the only amendment which Mr. J ohn Morley had 
himself proposed, and yet there was so much obstruction that 
the Closure had to be used to get the Bill through at last. As 
regards the so-called coercion, Mr. Stanhope maintained that 
the Government not only would succeed, but in a great measure 
had succeeded, in vindicating the law in Ireland, and in 
rendering it safe to employ the capital that was so much needed 
in that country, as well as in protecting the labourers against 
the great suffering which the policy of the National League, 
whoin their zeal for the tenant-farmers had quite forgotten the 
labourers, had brought upon them. Mr. Stanhope also 
remarked on the singular evidence furnished by the inquest 
on Dr. Ridley, that the Nationalists care a great deal more 
to blacken their opponents than they care to bear witness to 
the trath. Such are undoubtedly the facts, but in relation 
to the Irish Question, people make up their minds what the 
facts ought to be, not what they are. 





Sir Frederick Bramwell’s Presidential Address at the British 
Association on Wednesday was certainly the most popular 
which has been delivered for many years,—probably because 
Sir Frederick really took pains to address those who are not 
experts, rather than the inner circle of men of science. He 
spoke as an engineer, and insisted, first, on the immense 
impulse given by practical discoveries to scientific research. 
Directly a commercial use had been found for the electric 
telegraph devised by Ronalds, electric science took such a 
start as hardly any purely theoretic discovery could have given 
it; whence Sir Frederick Bramwell argued that an Association 
“for the advancement of Science” must always lay the greatest 
stress on new practical applications from which the impulse to 
more adequate theory is derived. And he especially praised 
all those practical applications of science which not only 
stimulate new discovery, but do the dead work of pure 
mechanical labour, like steam-engines which supplant the 
physical labour of millions of hands, and so provide human 
beings with leisure to discharge the rapidly multiplying 
duties of intelligent supervision and direction. 


But the most effective part of Sir Frederick Bramwell’s 
address was his illustration of the vast importance of the 
minutest items in the preparation of the practical engineer’s 
instruments and apparatus. The presence or absence of one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. of carbon in steel will make the difference 
between a boiler that will not explode and a boiler that will, 
between a gun that will burst and one that will stand full 
charges, A bit of steel riband, covering an area of only one 
sixty-fourth of a square inch, will make the difference between 
the safe discharge of a projectile of 3801b. from a 9°2 in. gun, 
that travels a distance of over twelve miles before it reaches 
the ground, and an unsafe discharge. Again, one twentieth- 
part of 1 per cent. of aluminium, when added to molten 
wrought-iron, will reduce the fusing-point of the whole mass 
Some 500°, and will render it extremely fluid. Once more, the 
difference between the density of the air on the under side of 
@ discharged shot, and the density of the air on the upper 


side of the same shot, infinitesimal as it is, is believed to 
determine the lateral movement of the shot. On such “next- 
to-nothings,” as Sir Frederick Bramwell calls them, do the 
greatest achievements of physical science in the practical 
world very frequently turn. The late Sir Stafford Northcote 
once lectured on “ Nothing,” and was very instructive. Sir 
Frederick Bramwell explicitly entered into competition with 
that kindly and humorous lecturer, and certainly was not less 
entertaining. In physical science as in the reputed homeopathy 
of the physician, the significance of infinitesimals is great. 


The meeting of the British Association promises, indeed, 
to interest the public, even if it does not greatly advance 
science. Besides Sir F. Bramwell’s attractive address, we 
have ourselves read with keen interest the address by Colonel 
Sir C. W. Wilson, Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, 
on “The History of Trade Routes.” It is really a wonderful 
specimen of thought and knowledge reduced to pemmican. 
The evidence that commerce is vitally affected by political 
changes, and changes in modes of transport, is irresistible. 
We can no more condense the speech than we can com- 
press water, and can only quote from it Sir C. Wilson’s 
opinion as to the source of Solomon’s wealth which 
so deeply impressed the imagination of the ancient world. 
He made Judwa the bonded warehouse or transit depot 
of the trade between Asia and Europe, and became the 
great merchant of the then known world, growing rich in the 
process, as whole syndicates of Venetian nobles afterwards 
grew rich. Sir C. Wilson lays it down as an axiom that when 
a country can no longer protect its carrying trade, the trade 
departs, never to return. 


Mr. Preece’s address on Thursday on electricity was nearly 
as good as Sir C. Wilson’s, and will, of course, find more 
readers. It is a history of the practical applications of 
electricity in all departments of life, the most surprising and 
the least known being, we think, this :—‘“ The influence which 
electric currents exert on neighbouring wires extends to 
enormous distances, and communication between trains, and 
ships in motion, between armies inside and outside besieged 
cities, between islands and the mainland, has become possible 
without the aid of wires at all, by the induction which is 
exerted through space itself. On the Lehigh Valley Railway, 
in the United States, such a system of telegraphing without 
wires is in actual daily use.” That is, we fancy, the nearest 
approach, though very distant still, to executive volition which 
man has yet attained. Mr. Preece, we see, is most hopeful as 
to the future of the electric motor, and as to the destruction 
of the germs of malaria in the sewers themselves by electric 
agency. Mr. Preece entirely admitted that in one way we do 
not know what electricity is, any more than we know what 
gravity is; but maintained that for the engineer, the 
mechanician, and the electro-plater, electricity was an energy. 
The abstract electricity of the physicists he would call 
“ Coulombism,”—we suppose from Augustin de Coulomb, the 
French savant. Would it not be simpler, if the distinction is 
wanted, to reserve “ electricity ” for the abstract force or con- 
dition of matter, whichever it is, and call the active energy by 
its old name, “lightning”? The natives of India, with their odd 
quickness of perception, instantly named the telegraph the 
bijlee dak, the “ lightning-post.” 


A shocking railway accident is reported from France. At 
half-past 2 in the morning of Wednesday, the express from 
Italy, travelling at high speed, went off the metals at Velars, 
five miles from Dijon. The train was thrown across both 
lines, and the express from Paris, then nearing Dijon, crashed 
into it. The carriages of the Italian train were literally 
pulverised, and according to the official admission, twelve 
passengers, one of whom was English, were killed, while forty 
were seriously injured. One unhappy lady who escaped lighted 
a match to see what had happened, as all lights had gone out, 
and found her husband and only child both dead in the com- 
partment. It is probable that no one was much to blame, and 
that the true cause of the accident was an imperfect rail, 
which was ripped up as the engine passed over it. Most of 
the dead were killed by neck-wounds, having evidently been 
caught by the Paris express just as they looked out to see 
what was wrong. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (2$) were on Friday 921 to 98} x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PARTICULARISM. 


HE chief feature of the latter part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political career will present itself to future 
historians as the remarkable outbreak of what the 
Germans call Particularism, by which it has been charac- 
terised. From the first time of his taking up the Irish 
cause he has grown more and more Particularist, less and 
less of a statesman of the Empire. And now Mr. Glad- 
stone has become an avowed Particularist, not only to the 
extent of requiring a separate National Parliament and 
Administration for Ireland, but also to the extent of 
requiring for Scotland and Wales any organisation of 
their separate political life and interests which can, in his 
vague phrase, be demanded ‘with loyalty and respect.” So 
far as we can see, at least as much might be asked for 
Scotland and Wales “ with loyalty and respect,” as has been 
asked for Ireland without very much of either; nay, if as 
much were asked as has been demanded and gained by the 
Transvaal, we do not see why it should not be asked “ with 
loyalty and respect,” nor why it should not be pressed, sup- 
posing the Scotch and Welsh representatives wish it, with 
all the urgency with which the Irish claim has been 
pressed, and pressed, so far as we can judge from Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches, with his full approval and sanction. 
“T am glad,” says Mr. Gladstone, “that this opposition 
and this great Irish controversy have thrown back many 
Welshmen who perhaps had not sufficiently thought of 
the peculiar and strong claims that they derived from their 
own history and circumstances,—that it has flung them 
back on reflections of that kind; and Wales, as I believe, will 
come out unanimous for every practical purpose, asking 
with loyalty and respect, but with firm determination and 
intention not to be baffled or baulked of what justice 
sanctions and policy also recommends,—that that shall 
be done by the Imperial Parliament at Westminster in 
a manner and a degree in which heretofore it never 
had been done, for the purpose of satisfying the reasonable 
expectations and the just claims of Wales.” That isa 
definite demand for Home-rule for Wales, never before 
more than foreshadowed, but now plainly formulated ; and 
the demand for Scotland is made in the same speech, with 
the advice to Scotland and Wales to make common cause. 
Mr. Gladstone, therefore, has come out a full-blown 
Particularist. He must now be regarded as a public 
advocate of the exchange of our existing institutions for 
the institutions of a sort of tetrarchy, for though he has not 
yet said that Wales and Scotland are entitled toa separate 
Parliament and separate Administration, yet, as every one 
knows, these claims have a natural tendency to grow, and 
especially to grow in the direction of the type taken by the 
demands that were the first to be urged. In this case, the 
claims of Ireland suggested the type, and Mr. Gladstone has 
expressed himself well pleased that the claims of Ireland 
were not at once satisfied, on the ground that if they had 
been, Scotland and Wales would probably have been content 
without demanding any separate political organisation of 
their own. And it is difficult to suppose that claims which 
Mr. Gladstone rejoices to see stimulated into vitality 
by the Irish agitation, he will not also rejoice to 
see stimulated into a sort of activity closely resembling 
that of the Irish agitation. We do not say that 
a Scottish National League and a Welsh National 
League, acting as the Irish National League have acted, 
would not dismay him; but we are very sure that he 
would not be prepared to pass on them any severe con- 
demnation. We believe that he would, on the contrary, 
find for them all manner of excuses, and bestow nothing 
but censure,—and censure of that alarming severity to 
which Mr. Gladstone has recently accustomed us,—on any 
Government which sharply resisted them. Indeed, this 
tendency in Mr. Gladstone has now gone so far that we 
should hear with surprise of his approving anything like 
promptitudé and sternness in putting down disintegrating 
tendencies of any sort. It was a great relief to us to hear 
of his disapproving the demonstrations in Trafalgar 
Square a year ago; but it is hardly a relief which we 
can ever expect to feel again. When a statesman 
throws himself so enthusiastically into Particularism 
that he can declare the refusal of Home-rule in Ireland 
to have no parallel in any part of Europe between this 


country and Poland, when he throws insect daueaill 
so much élan that he can persuade himself to ¢ mith 
much wrath at Mr. O’Brien’s and Mr. Dillon’s a. 
to wear prison-clothes, as he felt at Poerio and hist re 
being loaded with heavy chains in the foul cellar re. 
Neapolitan prisons, with all the scum of Nea “> 
ruffianism within sight and hearing,—he is fast a olitan 
beyond the point at which any sort of approval a 
existence of legitimate authority can be expected rate Abd 
What alarms us is that his sympathies now seem re 
keen for the disruptionists, that we never hear even a 
of indignation at their very worst proceedings = 
seriously believe that Mr. Gladstone’s comparison bet : 
Ireland and Poland, between the condition of the i rin 
political prisoners and the condition of the Neg ae 
political prisoners thirty-eight years ago, was not in the 
least due to mere rhetorical impulse, but rather to the 
darkness with which his imagination has now for a |p . 
time habitually invested all that the Government doe 
Ireland. When compelled to justify the analogy he A 
suggested, as he was compelled to justify it at Wrezham 
on Tuesday, of course he has to confine it to the Only point 
on which it will in the least bear examination, and that a, 
very immaterial point as compared with the popular effec 
of the language he had used. But he had himself brooded 
so long on the enormity of refusing Home-rule to Ireland 
that, as we sincerely believe, the wrongs of Poland seemed 
to him in no way disproportionate to the wrongs of Ireland 
at the time he delivered his Hawarden speech ; and while 
the misery of Poerio in his foul dungeon had probably 
lost a great deal of its significance for him, the very mild 
misery felt by Mr. Mandeville and Mr. O’Brien in having a 
prison-suit pressed upon them as the law demands, had 
assumed in his mind quite gigantic proportions. We feel 
little doubt that if Mr. Gladstone’s mind could be 
laid bare, the image of Mr. Balfour would be found 
in it, painted at the present moment in much darker 
colours than the image of King Ferdinand or of any 
Russian despot. It is not in the least that he intends to 
exaggerate, but that his passionate, and, as we believe, 
morbid sympathy with Ireland, stimulates him to snatch 
at comparisons which are really preposterous, though to 
him they seem the most natural comparisons in the world, 

On the other hand, he has lost all his sympathy with 
vigorous government, all his disgust at anarchy, all his satis. 
faction in the secure exercise of a calm and stern control. It 
seems to give him no pleasure to see a government that 
represents the strong will of the nation, and not the weak 
feeling of certain parts of the nation. His overweening 
conviction that law can only be made authoritative by taking 
a new sanction from the will of that portion of the nation 
which now rejects it, obviously assumes that the recal- 
citrants do not reject it from lawless motives, but from 
patriotic motives; and in his present state of mind, 
Mr. Gladstone is not at all disposed to admit that 
any part of any nation, smaller than the majority of the 
whole, can ever be lawless. But a Government that 
represents the majority of the whole is freely recognised 
as absolutely lawless. If an issue is raised between 
the central authority and a recalcitrant portion of the 
people, Mr. Gladstone is absolutely certain to attri- 
bute all the fault to the central authority, and all 
the patriotism to the recalcitrants. His Particularism 
has already become provincial. We hardly see any 
reason why it should not soon become even parochial. 
Why should the Union be permitted to oppress the 
Parish, any more than the Kingdom to oppress the 
Province ? If the Nationalists be always right in wrestling 
with the Central Government, why should not the Counties 
be always right in wrestling with the Nationalists, and the 
Unions in wrestling with the Counties, and the Parishes in 
wrestling with the Unions? It really is very difficult to see 
where this sort of tendency will stop, when it induces him 
to break up the present union among the constituent 
portions of Great Britain. Of course, we are not referring 
to mere local government schemes, for which there is 
probably as strong a case in Scotland as in Ireland, 
perhaps a much stronger; but to Parliamentary and 
administrative disintegration of a more important kind, 
such as Mr. Gladstone certainly pointed at in his Wrexham 
speech. Is it conceivable that any case can be made fora 
separate Parliament in Scotland and Wales that could not 
be made in very much more effectual fashion for a separate 





Parliament in Brittany, and Provence, and in the Pyrenneal 
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ts of France; or, again, in Piedmont, and 
ey, Sicily, and Naples, and Apulia, in Italy ? 
What may be the secret of this strong swaying of Mr. 
Gladstone’s nature towards Particularism, it would be hard 
tosay. Sometimes we think that it may be at least as much 
his growing dislike of authority as his growing sympathy 
with local irritability. This is an age of revolt, and Mr. 
Gladstone, who has the greatest respect for authority in 
matters of belief, appears to be compensating himself by a 
growing impatience of authority in matters of government. 
But be the secret what it may, his Particularism is going 
so fast and far that it threatens anarchy, and is beginning 
to bear the fruits of anarchy, so far as regards his impatience 
of Parliamentary discipline. 


THE LATEST ROYAL BETROTHAL. 


PECULATORS on the Bourse are often, perhaps 
usually, foolish in their judgments of political events; 

put for once, we fancy, they have shown some shrewdness. 
On Monday it was announced in the Official Gazette of 
Berlin that the Duke of Sparta, the Heir-Apparent to the 
Crown of Greece, had been betrothed to the Princess 
Sophie of Germany, third sister of the Emperor William, 
and by Wednesday afternoon Greek Stock had risen in all 
Exchanges 5 per cent. upon its selling value. Moreover, a 
new Greek loan, at which the markets were looking very 
doubtfully, had sprung to a premium which in the days 
before Guinness’s shares would have been accounted high. 
That rise in the public estimate of Greek securities seems 
at first sight almost silly, for it is the modern theory that 
Royal marriages do not affect the destiny of nations, 
and Prince Bismarck has officially declared that Germany 
has no political interest in the Balkans. He is even 
ostentatious in his indifference to the fate of the six States 
included under that rather vague title, and would not, 
according to his own account, move a regiment or a ship 
to prevent Russia from acquiring a complete and permanent 
ascendency in their counsels. He may, however, be accepted 
as having been sincere when he spoke, and truthful to the 
letter, without impugning the foresight of the stockdealers 
of Berlin, to whom the rise is due, and who think that 
Greece has acquired in this betrothal a new guarantee 
against external attack. They know, though Englishmen 
do not, that the Hohenzollerns, like every other reigning 
family of the Continent, are dynasts as well as patriots ; 
that they regulate their family alliances, in part at least, 
by policy—witness the struggle over the Battenberg pro- 
posal—and that they are inclined to protect scions of their 
House who achieve thrones. They may not lend them 
soldiers, but they protect them in other ways. The position 
of King Charles of Roumania would be a much more 
dangerous one if he were not a Hohenzollern, if only 
because that fact places a limit on the intrigues of Russian 
agitators against his person. Hohenzollerns are not persons 
to be kidnapped just at present. The Emperor William 
will not like his sister to be expelled from her throne ; 
and so powerful is the Emperor who controls the 
strongest Army, that the mere knowledge of that fact 
will often check both agitators within and enemies with- 
out, especially as the German people will probably see in 
the protection of Greece an advantage to their maritime 
aspirations. Though Germany has no direct interests at 
stake in the Balkans, she has an interest in the existence 
of a State in the Eastern Mediterranean, bound to her 
dynasty by personal ties, and in possession of harbours in 
which the whole German Fleet might ride securely. The 
general friendship of the German Court may, therefore, be 
a direct gain to Greece ; and it is but a portion of what, if 
the marriage means real friendliness between Greeks and 
Germans, she may have acquired. The interests both of 
Austria and Italy in the Balkans are of the most direct 
kind ; they are both linked to Germany by ties which have 
hitherto only become stronger with the lapse of time; and 
the favour of the Emperor William is, therefore, the favour 
of all Central Europe. Greece becomes, if not an ally, at 
least an “object of interest” to the great “League of 
Peace.” That matters something even now, for it secures 
Greece against any threats from the eastward, whether 
Turkish or Russian; and when the next distribution of 
Turkish territory arrives, it may, and probably will, mean 
much. Greece, with Central Europe behind her, will be a 
formidable candidate for the possession not only of Epirus, 
but of Macedonia. Whether the settlement is warlike or 





peaceful, it must be made at a Congress of Europe; and in 
such a Congress, a Prince of Greece who is also a Hohen- 
zollern is pretty sure of a favourable hearing, or at least 
of a more favourable hearing than if he were Prince of 
Greece alone. 

Whether British statesmen will ultimately like all the 
consequences of this betrothal, depends upon events it is 
impossible to predict. They may be exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. Englishmen are always, partly from an inex- 
tinguishable sentiment and partly from policy, pleased to 
learn that Greece is prospering or even slowly aggrandising 
herself. 'TRey gave her the Ionian Islands, which she could 
never have acquired by force; they compelled the cession 
to her of Thessaly ; they would gladly secure her possession 
of Epirus and the islands; and they hold her claim to 
Macedonia to be more perfect than perhaps it really 
is, Macedonia east of the Rhodope having become 
essentially Bulgarian. But they must not forget that the 
Russian Court, for religious as well as political reasons, 
desires influence in Athens; that it has twice married 
Grand Duchesses to successive Kings of Greece; that this 
betrothal will be regarded as a defeat at St. Petersburg ; 
and that Russian energy will be more and more directed to 
secure ascendency at Sofia. The Bulgarians, too, who claim 
all Macedonia, and who have a kind of instinctive dislike 
for the Greeks, due in part to race and in part to 
territorial jealousy, will be more disposed to rely en 
any Power which promises them, in return for submis- 
sion, the possession of Macedonia. The men of little 
States desire territory almost as much as freedom, and the 
loss of all chance of Macedonia would seem to Bulgarians 
almost too high a price for immunity from Russian inter- 
ference. We may, therefore, witness a sudden recrudescence 
of Russian influence in Sofia, and a revival of the old 
threats to Austria for attempting to object to it. That would 
not greatly matter if Austria could be relied on to protect 
a “free Balkan” as she now professes, perhaps with sin- 
cerity, to be doing; but it would matter if, rather than 
face the great war, she agreed to the compromise which 
St. Petersburg would so gladly accept. If the Haps- 
burgs are content to abandon Bulgaria on condition of 
a protectorate, virtual or recognised, over an expanded 
Greece, there would be little hope either of keeping 
Russia from Constantinople or of creating that Federa- 
tion of the Balkans which can alone guarantee freedom 
and national life to the rising peoples of Eastern Europe. 
The danger may never arrive, for as yet Hungarian 
influence is too strong in the Dual Empire, and the 
pledges of two Austrian Chancellors are too recent and 
unmistakable; but we know that some able Greeks 
regard the prospect on this side with something of 
dismay. They are afraid of occupying towards Austria 
the position once occupied by Tuscany, as well as of seeing 
the great prize, the Throne of Constantinople, which they 
always fancy it may be their destiny to gain, pass finally 
from their view. There is some ground, if not much, for 
their fear. Reliance upon Central Europe for protection 
and favour in their claim to Macedonia, tends to make any 
Greek Government subservient to Austria, and this 
reliance will, as we have shown, be a natural consequence 
of the betrothal which has been received with so much 
approval and pleasure in all circles of Berlin. 





A TRADE-UNION PARTY. 


N R. ARNOLD MORLEY and Mr. Schnadhorst will, 
i we should imagine, hardly find the address of the 
President of the “‘ Trade-Union Congress” to their taste. 
The encouragement given by Mr. Gladstone to the growth 
of a Welsh Party and a Scotch Party is all very well, and 
will very likely gain seats. A separate Labour Party is, 
however, quite another matter, for such a political con- 
nection cannot be confined to particular areas, but involves 
every constituency. That we are face to face with a very 
serious cry for sucha party, is quite evident. Mr. Shaftoe, 
in his Presidential address, in no way attempted to conceal 
the nature of the demand put forward by himself and his. 
friends. ‘It is absolutely essential,” he tells us, “for the 
welfare of the workers that not less than thirty Labour 
Members be returned at the Parliamentary Election ;” and 
he predicts that the next Election will greatly increase 
the present number. “It is,” he went on to say, “the 
duty of the Labour Party—as exemplified by the Trade- 
Unions—to strike independently, and if political parties 
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ignore the cause of labour as they have done in the past, 
then labour must run its own men, whatever political 
party may suffer or political chieftain be disappointed.” 
Lastly came a very significant warning as to what the 
working men, represented by Mr. Shaftoe, think of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of ‘ Home-rule before everything’ :— 
“ The question whether local government should be granted 
to this or that section of the State is but a fragment of 
it [the true policy], yet those who advocate it [Home- 
rule] must beware lest in their zeal for party discipline 
they constitute themselves obstacles to the cause of labour. 
If they do, then they will most assuredfy be swept 
aside, and their cause will be demolished. Theirs [the 
working men] is the future. They can make and unmake 
political parties, and it is becoming an immediate question 
if they should not begin at once.” It appears to us that 
the words thus employed by Mr. Shaftoe are of no ordinary 
significance. They are not the mere flash in the pan of an 
individual opinion, but represent rather a feeling which 
has for some little time shown symptoms of development 
among the working classes. This feeling has, however, 
been hitherto wisely and nobly withstood by the most 
trusted leaders of the working men, and would probably 
have been ultimately overcome, but for Mr. Gladstone’s 
direct invitations and incitements to the formation of 
new parties. The working men first saw Mr. Glad- 
stone yield to an independent local party, and then 
encourage the formation of two other parties of the 
same nature. Naturally enough they argued, ‘If Ireland 
gained so much by her party, and if Wales and Scotland 
are promised such great things when their parties are 
- formed, the best thing we can do is to create at once an 
independent Labour Party.’ 

Now, if we were to think only of the interest of the 
Unionist cause, we might be inclined to look with satis- 
faction at the cross division which shows such decided 
signs of breaking out in the ranks of the Gladstonian 

. Party. The Unionist cause, however, is quite capable 
of taking care of itself, and we must look at the wider 
question of the effect upon Parliamentary government. 
If Labour Party candidates are to be run, as seems only 
too likely, in thirty constituencies, the Gladstonian Party 
will no doubt be broken up; but its collapse will be dearly 
paid for by a Parliament divided into Irish, Welsh, Scotch, 
Gladstonian English, Labour, Liberal Unionist, and Tory 
sections and parties. Parliamentary government will be 
a thing of the past when the Members of the House of 
Commons cease to be true Members of Parliament, con- 
cerned with.the interests of the whole nation, and become, 
instead, mere delegates of this or that locality or interest. 
In writing thus, we must avoid all appearance of seeming 
to argue that the working men have not a perfect right to 
elect as many working men as they can. They have an 
‘absolute right to vote for any man or any class of men 
they choose, and it would be the merest folly to try and 
-deny them that right. Besides, we may be allowed to point 

» out that we have always expressed our delight when genuine 
working men were elected to the House of Commons. 
Their presence there can do nothing but good. But to 
welcome the presence of working-men Members, and to 
look with favour on the formation of a Labour Party, are 
perfectly different things. The one is wholly reasonable 
and entirely consistent with our system of Parliamentary 
government ; the other means the utter destruction of our 
political institutions. Perhaps, however, even if we can 
avoid being misunderstood on this point, and can make it 
clear that we do not want to keep working men out of the 
House of Commons, we shall be told that, at any rate, we 
desire that when they are there they shall not do anything 
to really help the cause of the working men. Nothing could 
be further from our intention. It is because we think that 
the working men—in common with the whole nation—will 
suffer by the system of parties representing not national 
aims, but separate independent interests, that we desire to 
do everything in our power to point out the danger. If we 
split our Parliament into sections, the working men may no 
doubt get their Labour Party of thirty Members, which 
will stand aside from all other political connections ; 
but they will find, to match thew, still more powerful 
sections representative of the great capitalists. Already 
the Chambers of Commerce in the North are talking 
of a Commercial Party, and we may be sure that as 
soon as we get a Labour Party we shall have a Railway 
Party, a Bankers’ Party, an Iron Party, a Coal Party, a 


Cotton Party, and a Shipping Party, and tha 
each thinking only of their own special interests, are as likely 
; Mere. , el 
as not to combine to affect injuriously the working me nd 
a way which is not possible under a system in which wh 
Member of Parliament is expected to represent and re 
after the interests of the whole country. In America <— 
the sectional system is stronger than it has yet been with - 
the labour organisations have for the most part failed 
control legislation, though we have seen plenty of instan 
in which different classes of capitalists have combined 
to influence the State Legislatures in their own fends 
The working men will be beaten to a certainty if ther 
invite the capitalists to compete with them in manipulatiny 
Parliamentary institutions so as to serve particular intemeate 
They will be far wiser if they are content, as Mr. Fenwick 
has pointed out to them, with influencing the existin 
ii parties to undertake the legislative changes they 
esire. : 
We cannot leave Mr. Shaftoe’s Presidential address with, 
out noticing his extraordinary statements to the effect that 
the evils of the sweating system are due to the wickedness 
of the landlords* Apparently the link between the 
sweating system and “the landed classes ”’ is overcrowding 
Mr. Shaftoe, we suppose, argues that sweating is only 
possible because of the overcrowding which allows starya. 
tion competition. Now, overcrowding, he says, “ is essen. 
tially the sin of the landlord class;” therefore Sweating 
is due to the landlords. The landlords he means, are 
apparently the town as well as the country landlords, for 
in regard to overcrowding, Mr. Shaftoe speaks of “the 
wretched dens where toilers young and old of both sexes 
are packed together without regard to life, comfort, or 
morals.” “It is,” he says, “this general disregard of the 
sufferings and privations of defenceless workers by 50 
many of the landed class which is doing so much to create a 
spirit of retaliation among a large section of ill-paid people.” 
But surely, though the charging of high rents for bad 
town house property may be wrong in itself, it can have 
nothing to do with sweating. If the landlords made their 
houses larger and more comfortable, and charged less rent, 
they would be increasing rather than preventing the evils 
of competition. Make it easier to live in London than 
elsewhere, and you will have at once a thousand more 
applicants than at present round each sweaters’ doors, and 
the rate of wages will fall at once. The partial limitation 
of supply in the labour market produced by rent, is one of 
the few things which tell against the sweater and for the 
labourer. The attack on the country landlords is equally 
unfair, though somewhat more specious. They, it is 
argued, we suppose, cause overcrowding in the towns 
because their lands do not belong to the people. No 
doubt you might for a year or two check immigration into 
the towns by giving away the land for nothing in twenty- 
acre lots. In a very short time, however, the money- 
lender would have evicted half the peasant-proprietors, and 
these, along with a host of others tired of the misery and 
the monotony of the petite culture, would begin, as in 
France, to seek refuge in the towns. No; to confiscate 
the land of every landlord in England would never solve 
the problems of sweating or of overcrowding. We quite 
agree, however, that as regards the labourers’ cottages the 
country landlords, with numerous exceptions, do not act as 
considerately as might be expected. The labourers are 
essential to the estate, even if they cannot pay interest. 


t these Parties 





THE FUTURE OF PROPERTY. 


R. CROCKER, the Californian who recently left four 
millions to his heirs, after he became a rich man 
brought up his three sons to work. They were not, he 
thought, as millionaires, safe from the worst risks of 
poverty. He knew the temper of the industrial class upon 
his own continent ; he had closely observed the same class 
on the continent of Europe; and he had arrived at the 
conviction which he expressed to a friend, giving at the 
same time detailed reasons, that within twenty years, 
property in the ordinary sense—that is, wealth inde- 
pendent of labour—would cease to exist in all civilised 
States. The opinion is not very valuable in itself, for Mr. 
Crocker may have been, like Mr. Morris, both money- 
maker and Socialist ; self-made millionaires are not 
necessarily wise men, nor is a knowledge of industrial 
conditions even on two continents equivalent to m- 





sight into the future of society; but it is interesting 
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e it embodies in a rough way a thought which is 
goating in the air, and which greatly influences many 

jiticians. Half the resistance to new ideas is due to a 
Piet that the ultimate end of the changes will be an attack 
on property, an idea which there is a good deal primd facie 
to justify. All civilised countries are now more or less 


democra 


pecaus 


tic, and the democracy in all countries is trying to 
make itself more comfortable, often through schemes 
ghich, if realised, would be fatal to accumulation. The 
extreme party, both in Germany and France, openly menace 
wealth, declaring that all capital ought to be transferred at 
once to the State—that is to the majority, that is to them- 
selves—and its product distributed to the workers, and the 
yorkers only, either with absolute equality, or according 
to their visible need. The Russian peasantry, who are, in 
fact, the Russian people, are at this moment striking in 
many provinces against the landowners, and, aided by the 
autocracy, may succeed in great measure in redistributing 
the soil. In Italy and Spain a similar effort is ulti- 
mately certain, the tenure in both of them being so worked 
as to be exceedingly injurious to the happiness of the 
majority ; and in the United Kingdom there is a regular 
crusade going on both against rent and against the aggre- 
gation of land. Thousands apparently believe an eviction to 
be immoral,—which it is, if itis immoral in a baker to refuse 
bread without payment. Proposals are incessantly made 
for compulsory division of the land, each man taking what 
he wants “at its agricultural ”’—that is, in practice, at its 
wholesale—“ value ;~ and laws in restraint of ownership 
are passed almost every year. Opinion has abolished 
imprisonment for debt as regards all large amounts; and 
the prevailing sentiment appears to be that if a man has 
borrowed a shilling, has spent it on himself, and cannot 
repay it, to make him try is a kind of legalised oppression. 
A good many think, indeed, that if a man have a pair of 
boots, he should give one of them to his barefooted neigh- 
bour. In Ireland, property in land has been almost 
destroyed; it must be destroyed in Wales during the first 
Session of the next Liberal Government; and it is doubtful 
whether logic will not demand an attack on it in England 
also. In America, even, the dislike to the great corporations 
is rising to fever-heat, foreign “monopolies” of land have 
been prohibited by statute, and some at least of the 
demands of the million Knights of Labour would, if 
granted, render accumulation exceedingly difficult. At 
the same time, the tendency to throw all taxes upon pro- 
perty, and the bulk of the taxes upon superfluity, is 
everywhere increasingly visible, and would, but for the 
democratic wish for Protection, and the general dread of 
cheap alcohol, soon become a most serious restraint upon 
the habit of accumulation. Rich people in Geneva, for 
example, take a good deal of trouble to keep their property 
outside the Canton, and Geneva possesses what reasonable 
Extremists would pronounce a nearly ideal Constitution. 
There are a great many observers besides Mr. Crocker who 
think this movement the general movement of the age, 
sure not to exhaust itself till it has reached its logical 
conclusion, which is, of course, the distribution by the 
community of all wealth, according to its own ideas, for 
the general benefit of the community; and there are 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, who are “ conserva- 
tive” only because at heart they dread lest any change, 
however apparently sensible, should hurry on that con- 
summation. They are not sure enough of their conclusion 
to teach their children trades, like Mr. Crocker, but they 
are sure enough to vote against change, and to feel also a 
certain reaction against ‘“ philanthropic” projects which 
is not altogether beneficial to progress. 

We incline, on the whole, and in spite of many symptoms, 
the worst of which is the English sympathy with the Irish 
disrespect for contract, to think the pessimists mistaken. 
They under-estimate both the strength of Christianity, 
Which throughout its ethical system assumes individual 
property and justifies freedom of contract, and the social 
force by which property is defended. It is not only by 
those who have capital that capital is protected, but by all 
who desire to have capital,—that is, probably 90 per cent. 
of the human race. That civilised mankind’ will march a 
certain distance in the direction indicated by Mr. Crocker, is 
likely enough, and in accordance with most of the visible 
symptoms of the hour. Taxation will,for example, be pressed 
more heavily on the rich, and this even in England, where 
the great Rating Reform which is one day inevitable will 
add perceptibly to their burdens, The Continent is visibly 


marching along a road which leads to a Poor-Law, and the 
weight of a Poor-Law must fall, in part at least, on pro- 
perty. There will be new Statutes of Distribution intended 
to diffuse wealth, and there will be for a moment a 
relaxation in the working of the laws which secure 
the regular payment of debts. There will come a 
distinct agitation for the compulsory sale of land at 
a price, the “interest of labour” being held to justify 
exploitation, like the interest of the State. There will be 
a good many experiments made, especially in the way of 
housing the people, and the taxpayers will have to witness 
a waste of money advanced in the shape of loans, which 
may fora time be as lavish as the French waste upon public 
works. But the capitalist can recoup himself for direct taxa- 
tion; the people, indifferent to waste in driblets, dread it 
in large sums—witness the fuss about Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal as to Irish land—and of sudden, violent, and sue- 
cessful attacks upon property we have no acute dread. All 
over the Continent, outside Russia, Spain, and South Italy, 
as well as in America, physical force is on the other side, 
those who own property wielding the majority of rifles; and 
though this is not the case in England, the majority here 
seek an ideal which Communism would not gratify. They 
want to be respectable freemen, with hot suppers, black 
coats, and something laid up, not the regimented serfs of 
municipalities paid according to need. Proposals against 
property are received very readily and discussed very lightly 
up to a certain point; but the moment the community felt 
them to be either anti-Christian, or dangerous to accumula- 
tion, or injurious to the interests of humble investors, the 
reaction would be of the most severe description. It was 
after the Revolution that the laws of France for the col- 
lection of debt, laws which the democracy have never 
attacked, grew so scientifically stern. At this very 
moment in England, you cannot imprison a man for 
a debt of a thousand pounds, but you can for a debt 
of ten, and no Member loses his seat for not denouncing 
that sufficiently remarkable distinction. It is because the 
effect of the new philanthropy is not felt by the body of 
the people, or if felt, is felt to be to their advantage, that 
it is so acceptable. Let the new ideas once hurt them, and 
popular Members, at all events, will abandon their pro- 
posals very quickly. It is all very well for the Duke of 
Bedford, say, to feel that his town rents are threatened ; 
that will not affect votes ; but just let the Building Societies 
feel it, and then see how eager philanthropic Members for 
expanding cities will be for the moral law. The freeholder 
in the great cities just now is a caput lupinum, a mark 
for anybody who chooses to call him a bloated brute; but 
if Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill passes, and leasehold dies away, 
the freeholder will be called in every hustings speech the 
backbone of the community. If there were a million of 
yeomen in England, every Radical Member for a county 
would declare that the Eighth Commandment was specially 
revealed to protect property in land. In other and 
perhaps more becoming words, we believe that the force 
on the side of property is too great for a sudden attack, 
and that the slow attack—the movement of the age, as it is 
called—in exact proportion to its success draws to the side 
of the property-holders new and powerful allies. Every 
man who owns a field is on the landlord’s side, nor willany 
man who owns a house bear laws which leave the tenant 
free to refuse both rent and surrender of the tenement. 
Property will become safe, just as Consols became safe. 
They were considered not safe before 1830. Nothing was 
so popular shortly after the Great War as to denounce the 
bloated bondholder, to recommend forcible reduction of 
interest, and to predict “the sponge.” We doubt if 
the wildest Radical in the least prosperous city dare 
do it now, and the reason is not far to seek. Not 
only is the weight of the Debt less felt, but the people, 
through the Savings-Banks and Insurance Societies of 
all magnitudes and kinds, are interested in its safety, 
and would storm at any speaker who proposed repudia- 
tion, as they now do at any manager of a defaulting 
Savings-Bank. Even in Ireland, if the peasantry owned 
their farms, there would be a total change of sentiment 
about ownership, and we might even hope to see Mr. 
Davitt boycotted for denouncing individual property in 
land. Confiscation is improbable, because the resistance, 
armed resistance if necessary, would be too strong; and as 
for “movement,” the impetus must diminish with every 
forward step. The man who has “gotten a coo” may Le 





relied on to fight for property-right in herds. 
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THE ENGINEER’S PARABLE. 


IR FREDERICK BRAMWELL’S address at the 
meeting of the British Association on Wednesday, has 
almost the interest of a parable for the politician. Sir 
Frederick described, with all the vigour of a practised 
engineer, the enormous powers which have within the last 
hundred years been pressed into the service of man, and 
been made the serfs of our civilisation, the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, which set men and women at liberty 
for more intelligent and delicate work. He told us that to 
_drive an ordinary liner across the Atlantic by rowing, would 
take a crew of 117,000 rowers, with a reserve of the same 
number, of whom, of course, not 1 per cent. could be 
packed into the vessel to be so propelled. How many, we 
wonder, of Sir Frederick Bramwell’s hearers asked them- 
selves, and asked themselves with humiliation, whether 
during the infancy of these great discoveries the peoples of 
Europe were preparing themselves for this wonderful change 
in human destinies, and toiling as they ought to have toiled, 
at that new moulding and refining of the human instru- 
ments who were so soon to be transferred to higher work, or 
who, failing the discovery of that higher work, were fated 
to become the means of filling with confusion the society 
in which their mere muscles were no longer requisitioned 
for the old arduous mechanical efforts? As a matter of 
fact, the education movement which ought to have been 
contemporary with these great discoveries of prime-motors, 
of steam and electricity and the rest, came long after the 
disturbance of labour which the discovery of these motors 
caused, and even when it came, was a hand-to-mouth sort 
of education, which for some time hardly awakened at 
all either the intelligence or the conscience of those whose 
whole level of life it was needed to exalt. Late, and almost 
stupidly, did we grope for the means of fitting for a better 
kind of work those masses whose accustomed work of the 
poorer kind had been taken from them. No wonder there 
was a period of great confusion while lifeless mechanical 
instruments were rapidly supplanting the labourers, and 
nobody was pointing them to the higher labour of which 
they were capable, and which was rapidly accumulating 
for them without finding the minds competent to under- 
take it. 

Then, again, when Sir Frederick Bramwell discoursed 
with so much eloquence and brilliance upon the enormous 
importance of almost infinitesimal quantities in physical 
work,—the “next-to-nothings,”’ as he called them,—when he 
showed how the admixture or non-admixture of one- 
twentieth part of 1 per cent. of carbon will make the 
difference between a boiler which will explode and a boiler 
which will not explode, that the minutest impurity in copper 
wire will reduce the electrical conductivity as much as one- 
half, that the difference between the density of the air on 
the upper side of a shot and the density of the air on its 
under side is the main cause of that lateral drag which 
alters the whole direction of its motion, many of his 
audience must have been conscious that he was but illus- 
trating afresh in the field of inorganic matter, what has been 
one of the greatest principles of the day in the field of 
organic life, where the minutest germs, physical and 
moral, are known to transform the whole capacity of an 
organism for resisting or succumbing to disease. In- 
fection is an even nicer operation than the infusion of that 
sort of alloy which hardens steel or spoils the conductive 
power of copper wire, and the infinitesimal difference between 
the infection which protects from disease and the infection 
which gives the disease, is even finer than the difference 
between the alloy which hardens steel and the alloy which 
injures it. If we only knew our way equally accurately 
about the mind, it would be found, we suspect, that a still 
minuter difference in the infiltration of moral or spiritual 
principles alters the whole drift of human life and purpose, 
and that an impressive word, pronounced at a critical 
moment in life, often turns the helm of the mind through 
some angle which alters the whole scope of a human career. 
If the “ next-to-nothing” is important in physics, it is 
certainly still more important in politics and morals. When 
Sir Frederick Bramwell was explaining so carefully the 
delicate process of oil-hardening and annealing a steel pro- 
jectile, and the danger, even after both processes had been 
completed, of a spontaneous rupture, showing that the 
original strain had not been healed, there must have been 
many whose minds wandered to those various political pro- 
cesses by which parties are sometimes “ oil-hardened,”—as 





ra 
the Welsh were, for instance, at Wrexham on Tuesda: 
or annealed, as the Parnellites have been under M. Oe 
nell’s hand,—and who had noted that neither aa i 
sufficient to prevent the spontaneous rupture of Z woes . 
we of . ~_ months after the oil-haniae 
and the annealing had been to all a xe 
achieved. x a 

But perhaps the most interesting part of §j . 

Bramwell’s address, to the wir an those 7k 
engineers, was the conclusion, in which he maintained thee 
there is a certain poetry in many of the great engineutte 
achievements,—such as that, for instance, which turns 
sunken rock, on which whole fleets of ships have in cent : 
after century been wrecked, into the foundation of a beac, 
or a lighthouse, and saves eventually as many as had ey : 
been lost there ; or that which so tunnels a mountain As 
sea, that hosts of men dive beneath what seems to sepacais 
them, and are neither crushed by the Alpine masses nor 
overwhelmed in the deep. There is a poetry, no doubt 
both in the power to effect these marvellous transforma, 
tions, and in the purpose which uses the power for noble 
ends, and Sir Frederick is perfectly right in suggesting 
the lesson that we ought always to try to do what 
curiously enough, is often possible, both in war and in 
peace,—namely, so to use our greatest danger as to trans. 
form it into our most effectual help. The sea which seemed 
to divide, has been, on the whole, made by the sailor’s art 
into one of the most uniting of the elements, at least for 
the purposes of commerce; and the reef which brought 
destruction to our ships has now, time after time, been 
turned into the most effectual protection. So, too, even the 
politician is learning to turn obstruction itself into a source 
of power, so far as it justifies the peremptory use of the 
Closure; and the great problem of the day,—one not yet 
solved,—is how to turn democracy which threatens Govern- 
ments with paralysis, into a source of new security and 
strength. But the whole art of effecting these salutary 
transformations depends on realising clearly what you want 
to obtain, and what you want to guard against. Gir 
Frederick Bramwell hardly did himself justice when he 
denounced the resistance to the Channel Tunnel as 
an ignorant and unmeaning distrust of the resources of 
science. It is not due to any distrust of the resources of 
science. It is rather due to our great confidence in them, 
that when we are carefully devising, as trustees for the 
nation, our best means of protecting ourselves against hostile 
Powers at the least possible cost, we should decline to 
sacrifice one of the most obvious of these means, only 
because Science gives us vague assurances that she will 
make it up in some other way. Science, though it has 
done mighty things both for war and peace, has not as 
yet given us a glimpse of the means by which war is 
eventually to be got rid of. And till she does, it would 
be as foolish to sacrifice the advantage of a great natural 
entrenchment as it would have been in the lord of a feudal 
castle to fill up his moat and lower his drawbridge. 


WAR TO THE LANDLORDS. 


W* have given elsewhere some reasons which induce 

us to doubt whether property is in quite so much 
danger in Europe as some observers believe ; but we con- 
fess the outcry, the senseless outcry as we think, against 
one kind of property grows in this country, and is at this 
moment alarmingly loud. Landlords are spoken of in the 
Press, on the platform, and in gatherings of artisans, as 
Jew usurers were spoken of in the Middle Ages, as 
capitalists are spoken of by French Socialists, or as slave- 
owners were spoken of just before the American Civil 
War. They are most of them decent folk, making 
considerable sacrifices for hard-pressed tenants, and doing 
their utmost to meet an economic pressure which falls 
first of all on them, without unmanly whining; but 
if they were overt enemies of society, pirates, or brigands, 
or usurers in the Biblical sense, they could hardly 
meet less mercy. Defaulting: directors are treated better, 
for they at least are heard. Every other tradesman 1s 
held entitled to send in his bill, and if it is not paid, to 
commence his action; but the landlord who insists on his 
cash, as per written contract made in advance, is denounced 
as if he were a highwayman or a thief. Every day 
creditors make their debtors bankrupt—that is, deprive 
them of all they possess, and drive them from their homes 
—and nobody remonstrates; but if a landlord, after 
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at last refuses to supply his goods 

for nothing, he is placarded in half the newspapers 
of the country as @ villainous oppressor. In Ireland, 
indeed, he is described as a criminal merely because 
he owns land, and without any provocation from evic- 
tions. Lord Fitzwilliam, for example, is admitted by 
his tenantry in County Wicklow to be a singularly good 
landlord. He is personally also popular with them, and 
as his “golden wedding” has arrived, they recently 
started a proposal to make him and the Countess the 
present customary on such rare occasions. The bare 
roposal of that kindly courtesy towards a landlord fills 
Michael Davitt, the real leader of the agrarian war—Mr. 
Parnell being on that subject merely his dress-coat—with 
a fury beyond words. In a speech made by him at 
Ballygarret, in Wexford, on Sunday last, after declaring 
that even should good times come round again, rent would 
never be paid to landlords as in times past, that kind of 
“legal thieving” having ended, he denounced the project 
of presenting a “ testimonial” to Lord Fitzwilliam in these 
words :—“ And now, in conclusion, I have a few words to 
say—and I regret that I have to speak them—with reference 
to an event that has recently occurred in the neighbouring 
county of Wicklow. Iam proud of the Wicklow men for 
one thing,—they have given to the Irish race and the Irish 
cause a clear-headed and indomitable leader. But some 
of the Nationalists of that county have recently performed 
an act for which every man calling himself a patriot in 
Wicklow should blush for shame. I learn that Nationalist 
tenant-farmers and members of the National League in 
Wicklow have subscribed for a testimonial to be pre- 
sented to Earl Fitzwilliam on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his marriage day. I had thought that the days 
of such slavery and obsequiousness had gone by in 
Ireland for ever. It may be true that this man is not a 
Clanricarde, that he has not been the rack-renter and 
exterminator that some of bis neighbouring landlords have 
been; but that in no way extenuates the act of those 
Nationalists to whom I refer. Were Earl Fitzwilliam 
twenty times as good a landlord as they say he has been 
—and which I doubt very much—he is still a supporter of 
the infamous system that is responsible for the ruin and 
degradation of Ireland. Even if a testimonial were got up 
to Mr. Parnell as a landlord, I would be opposed to it, 
though, of course, I am as much in favour of supporting 
him as the leader of the Irish people, by testimonial or 
otherwise, as any one in Ireland.” Mr. Davitt, it will be 
seen, scarcely affects to question that Lord Fitzwilliam is 
an admirable landlord ; but that, in his eyes, is no palliation 
of his offence. Merely to be a landlord is to place oneself out- 
side the pale of friendliness, and almost of Christian charity. 
Were he twenty times as good, were he even the liberator of 
Ireland, yet the offence of owning land is of itself so black, 
that to honour him in that capacity is a disgrace to 
humanity. Could the wildest anarchist who ever de- 
nounced a bourgeois for existing and wearing a black coat, 
carry his senseless rancour to a more bewildering extreme ?P 
Lord Fitzwilliam, by the confession of the speaker, has 
done nothing but good ; he has oppressed no man, he has 
threatened no man; but because he inherited land, and 
has sold its usufruct at moderate rates to his customers, 
he is treated asa caput lupinum, Nationalists roar applause, 
and had he been present he would probably have needed 
immediate police protection. And then we are asked to 
surrender the making of the Land Laws to a Parliament 
which Mr. Davitt is certain to be the most influential, if 
not the most prominent man ! 

This, however, occurred in Ireland, and the English 
have a notion for the moment that events and persons in 
Ireland are not to be judged by human reason any more 
than if they occurred or lived in some planet where the 
laws of Nature, as we understand them, do not exist. 
Here in England the spirit is almost as bad. Mr. Shaftoe, 
the President of the Trade-Union Congress, supposed to 
represent, through a double election, many hundreds of 
thousands of workmen, did not hesitate on Monday to 
denounce landlords as the authors of the sweating system, 
for which they are exactly as responsible as the bakers are ; 
and in his large and representative audience no one either 
hissed or laughed. His words, in fact, gratified a sentiment 
of hate which in the subsequent debate on land was freely 
expressed by other speakers, and which on Wednesday was, 
by a vote of sixty-six to five, embodied in the following 
astounding resolutions:—Mr. J. Toym (Saltburn-by-the- 


waiting years, 


Sea) moved and carried: “ That this Congress regrets the 
carelessness and indifference manifested by our legislators 
in regard to land-law reform. We now call upon the 
Government to deal at once in a comprehensive manner 
with this all-important question, and we further consider 
that no real and satisfactory settlement can be effected 
until the whole of the land in the United Kingdom has been 
restored to the people.” Mr. Holmes proposed and carried, 
as a rider: “ That no settlement of the Land Laws will be 
accepted by this Congress as satisfactory short of nationalisa- 
tion, and the Parliamentary Committee be instructed to 
take such measures as may be found expedient to bring this 
question before the House of Commons;” and this was 
“embodied” in Mr. Toym’s proposal. It was thoroughly 
understood during the debate that nationalisation meant 
confiscation in whole or part, for Mr. Johnson, of Glasgow, 
one of the five dissentients, pressed that very point as 
an unanswerable objection, and was met by the reiterated 
answer that “ the land belonged to the people,” including, 
we suppose, the Bedford Level, which the Russells and their 
accomplices literally created as truly as any cordwainer 
creates a boot. 

The mind is bewildered by the difficulty of replying to 
such utterances, which are as little within the range of 
disproof by reasoning, as bellowings, or screams, or curses. 
It is difficult even to understand what the delegates who 
sign the resolutions think they mean. It is improbable 
that they mean the summary confiscation of all England 
by Act of Parliament, and its redistribution among the 
workmen; but if they mean less than that, what do they 
mean? It is most likely that they mean nothing at all, 
except that working men hate landlords ; but that merely 
pushes the question one step further back, and leaves the 
problem, why they hate them, as inexplicable as ever. 
Why do they? Because the land once belonged to the people ? 
It never did, as a historic fact. There never was a time in 
England when a labouring man could take what land he 
pleased, squat on it, cultivate it, and eat its produce with- 
out permission from a superior. The land has never been 
held in common since the Saxon conquest, and the right to 
sell its usufruct, either for service or cash, has belonged to 
individuals for a thousand years. Is it that the landlords 
stand in the way of a distribution which would be pleasant 
and profitable to the people? So they do, and so does every 
man who owns timber, or woollen cloth, or boot-leather, or 
wheaten flour. There is not an argument which would 
justify the taking away of land which would not also 
justify the taking away of bread, or timber, or leather, ail 
of which are necessaries to the people, all are limited in 
quantity, and all once belonged to the people if the land 
did. For, clearly, if the land was common property, so were 
the trees, and the kine which ate the grass, and the corn 
grown by the people on their own land. It is the extinction 
of all private property, not the extinction of property in 
land only, to which such utterances point; but the dele- 
gates, if we are not mistaken, utterly repudiate Socialism. 
What, then, do they want? That there be more smalt 
freeholds ?. Very good; we want that too, so far 
as the end can be obtained without robbery; but then, 
how is that consistent with the nationalisation of the 
soil? Are a million little men to be granted or sold free- 
holds in 1890, and deprived of them, “for the benefit of 
the people,’ in 1891? The little man will be apt, we 
suspect, if that is to be the system, to remonstrate with a 
cheap rifle. It is only because the landlords are few that 
the present threats of robbery are even possible ; and the 
establishment of a peasant-proprietary would be the exact 
opposite of the nationalisation of the soil. There was one 
man, we are delighted to see, who perceived that, a Mr. 
J. Wilson, from Durham, where heads are hard. He said: 
—“The more complications that were woven round the 
land system, and the more landlords were made of peasant- 
proprietors, the harder would it be made for land- 
nationalisation. To establish a system of peasant-pro- 
prietorship was simply to keep the landlord system in its 
present form. There were idle men and industrious men, 
and the former would probably sell their land, with the 
result that, by economic law, the land would surely 
accumulate in the hands of one man.” There is hope 
in Mr. J. Wilson, of Durham. He may be an extremist, 





but he is not a fool; he can understand an argument 
when he hears one, and can perceive that of two 
mutually destructive plans, only one can be followed at 
one time. The rest of the delegates, however, did not see 
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it, and went in for peasant-proprietorship, the extension 
of allotments, the extinction of leaseholds in favour of 
freeholds, and the nationalisation of the land all at once! 
That is just as if they asked for a million of bakers, and a 
State distribution of bread at the bakers’ expense, both 
together. They have evidently not thought the matter 
out in the least degree, and are just hurling their resolu- 
tion at the landlords as a sort of :amplified “Damn 
your eyes!” They will have to think it out clearly 
before they can act, and while they are passing through 
the process we will ask them to answer one simple question. 
Tf they do not hate the freeholder of ten acres, why do they 
hate the freeholder of ten thousand? The former got his 
land, nine times out of ten, in precisely the same way as the 
latter, and is, on the whole, rather more of an obstacle to 
its nationalisation. At least, we fancy that if Mr. Holmes, 
who carried the last five lines of the nationalisation proposal, 
will ask, say, the Duke of Norfolk what he thinks of the 
scheme, and then ask a Cumberland “ states-man,”’ he will, 
when he recovers from the latter’s reply, agree with our 
proposition. 








THE DEPRECIATION OF ANIMAL CHARACTER. 
HERE is a school of thinkers who evidently believe that 
the lower they can depress the character and intellect 
of animals, the more they will enhance the dignity of man. 
An American writer, Mr. Henry W. Parker, has just pub- 
lished a little book chiefly conceived from this point of view. 
He calls it “ The Spirit of Beauty,” but the earlier and more 
important essays have very little to do with the spirit of beauty, 
unless it be an essential trait in the spirit of beauty to think very 
poorly of the character of man’s humbler fellow-creatures in the 
universe. He maintains eagerly that “there is no imagination 
proper in brutes,” no reason proper, no power of deliberately 
adapting means to ends; and as for their often singularly high 
and vivid personal affections, Mr. Parker does not even think it 
worth while so much as to mention them at all as a gauge 
of the level of character attained. This shows how little 
Mr. Parker is in earnest in estimating the character of 
ow fellow-creatures on the lower levels of Nature; for 
surely, whatever may be said of imagination and reasoning 
power as a gauge of character, much more imagination and 
reasoning power, if these powers exist, will be shown in the 
service of a strong affection, than can ever be shown in any 
other way. Who would think of estimating the character, 
say, of women without mention of what they can do in the 
service of those they love? And it is just as unfair to esti- 
mate the character of the lower animals without recording 
what is their power of loving those above them, and what in- 
tellectual efforts they are capable of in the service of those 
they love. Mr. Parker talks of the domestication of animals 
as if it accounted, on the theory of imitativeness, for powers 
which otherwise would not exist. No view can be shallower. 
You might just as well say that because a child’s acquire- 
ments could never have been obtained without education, 
—which is perfectly true—all its acquirements should 
be attributed to its masters. No masters will do any- 
thing for a sheer dunce; and no domestication will do 
anything for a creature which has not in it the faculty to 
learnfrom man. You cannot teach a sheep what you can teach 
a dog or a monkey; and you cannot teach a bluebottle-fly what 
you can teach a sheep. The teachability of a creature is as 
much a test of what faculty is in him, as the tractability and 
weaving-power of flax or cotton are a test of the qualities of 
those materials. What can be a better test of the affinity of 
any character to that of man than the capacity it shows to 
learn from man? You do not argue that a man has no 
artistic power only because it does not show itself till he 
is put under an artist’s influence. You only argue from that 
that he has no great originality of artistic power. And so 
you can only argue from a dog or a horse not originating 
intellectual processes for itself until put under the spur of 
man’s influence, that the dog or the horse has no great in- 
tellectual originality of its own, but not that it has no 
intellect. If it had none, it could not learn from those who 
have. 

But the difficulty we feel in understanding such arguments 
as Mr. Parker’s consists in this, that we do not know what 
he would gain by proving his case. Supposing he could prove 
that between the characters of the noblest dogs and horses, 
and the characters of men, there is absolutely nothing in 








common,—which is, of course, quite untrue,—yet that woay 
not prove man to be either any higher than he actually ig . 
any less of an animal. We are perfectly well acquainted - 
with the animal side of man and with the spiritual side of 
man, and neither one nor the other would be in the leaat 
altered by Mr. Parker’s success in showing that dogs ang 
horses are mere automata, and that there is no Single trait 
in them of the nobler nature of man. It would not mak 
man less of an animal to show that a dog is an animal pa 

nothing else; and it would not make man more of a reagonj 

or moral being to show that a dog can neither reagon nor 

perceive moral obligations. The end gained by absolutely 

insulating human nature, even if that could be scientifically 

effected, would: be, so far as the exaltation of humanity is 

concerned, simply nil. It would immensely heighten the 

marvel of the sympathy which exists between our dogs and 

horses and ourselves, and make it a matter almost as 

astounding as it would be if a child’s wax doll suddenly 

showed a power of entering into its little owner’s heart ; but jt 

would not even tend to show man to be either less of an anima] 

or closer to God. Therefore, so far as we can see, Mr. Parker’s 

dogmatic adherence to Mr. Galton’s asserted statement,—foy 

which Mr. Parker advances not a scintilla of evidence,—that 

dogs are on a level with idiots and imbeciles,—though they 

are, in fact, totally different from them in kind, both in the 

consciousness of fullness of life, and in the absence of any con. 

sciousness of some deep defect,—is useless for his purpose, 

even if it were true. 

And it certainly is not true. To our minds, Miss Cobbe, 
in her admirable paper on the consciousness of dogs, does 
a great deal more to raise the standard of human hope 
by showing how much there is in dogs which seems to 
anticipate feebly some of the highest of human qualities, 
though they are wholly deficient in others, than Mr. Parker 
could ever do by froving,—if he could prove what he 
cannot,—that there is an impassable gulf between us which 
nothing in either creature’s nature can hope to bridge. And 
as to the facts themselves, even Mr. Parker is compelled 
to admit that dogs and horses share with us memory and the 
association of ideas, two most astounding faculties which 
already do a great deal towards breaking down his position, 
What can be more astonishing in its kind than memory which 
makes the past present with an absoluteness that ignores 
both space and time? yet this wonderful gift is as certainly 
the gift of horses and dogs, and of many inferior animals, as 
it is our own. Again, who can deny both imagination and 
purpose to a creature who, when she sees her master preparing 
for a journey, deliberately brings out her puppies and piles 
them on his baggage,—as a correspondent of ours bore witness 
only last week,—in order to intimate her intention to accom. 
pany him without leaving her children behind ? It is childish to 
impute an act of this kind to blind association. No creature 
without a voice could have indicated deliberate intention and 
forethought more distinctly. Or take Miss Cobbe’s most 
instructive story of that poodle belonging to Mrs. Symonds, of 
Clifton, who, having opened a pigeon-pie and abstracted a 
pigeon, thought to conceal the theft by filling up the chasm in 
the crust with a bit of inky sponge which the owner of the house 
kept in a glass on his writing-table to wipe his pens with. 
There you see very clearly both the amount of imagination 
possessed by the dog and its defects. He knew that the way 
into the pie was not open, before his depredations took place, 
and supposed that if it could but be stopped up again im any 
fashion, the discovery of the theft would not be made. It did not 
occur to him that a piece of inky sponge would not be as good 
a stop-gap for his purpose as a piece of crust. He knew that 
the hole which he had made must be filled if his offence 
was not to be discovered; he did not know but what one way 
of filling it would be as good as another. He had not the 
discrimination that a human thief would have had. But be 
showed discrimination and deliberate purpose. Again, here 
is the story of a more effective purpose, equally deliberately 
carried out, and one which seems to show sympathy in the 
dog for a stranger of his own species, which is much rarer i 
dogs than is sympathy for men :— 

“« A large well-fed dog was observed, on a very rainy day, sitting 
under shelter in his own den in the yard of a country house, and 
watching a strange dog who was standing drenched through, it 
miserable plight. After thinking about it for some time, the big 
dog suddenly sprang up, crossed the yard, jumped as he was 
accustomed at the latch of a wood-house till it opened, and then, 
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open for the wet dog to enter, returned to his own 


ing the door : 
leaving d himself up in the peace of a mens conscia recti.”’* 


abode, and rolle 
Or, again, there is the famous story of Cowper’s dog, ‘ Beau,’ 


who, after watching his master try in vain to hook a water- 

lily from the Ouse with his stick, on their return from their 

walk, plunged into the river, and brought back the same 

water-lily in his mouth and dropped it at the poet’s feet. That 

any human being with sense in his head should doubt that 

‘Beau’ grasped his master’s object in trying to hook the 

water-lily, retained a clear hold of that object during the walk, 

and then effected it for him on his return by the help of a 
much more effective instrument than a stick stretched out 
from the bank, is to us hardly credible. An “idiot or an 
imbecile” might have supposed that Cowper was going through 
a succession of unmeaning gestures with his walking-stick 
which had no object beyond themselves. ‘Beau’ was capable of 

so much sympathy, and had so much of his master’s intelli- 
gence, that he clearly understood his master’s wish, saw that he 
had been unable to realise it, and understood that he could 
easily do for him what the poet could not manage for himself. 
There was 2 moderate degree of inference, imagination, and 
deliberate plan, all included in that performance ; and a great 
deal of sympathy and loyalty as well. How in the world any 
body can imagine that it raises the place of man in the world 
to ignore such obvious community of nature as there was in 
such a case as that, between ‘ Beau’ and his master, we cannot 
in the least understand. The more clearly it can be shown 
that in creatures which are much below man in range of 
nature and intellect there is much of which men themselves 
might be proud, the more right surely we shall have to believe 
that man himself is but a feeble anticipation of beings much 
greater and nobler than himself. If the dog would never have 
been what the dog is but for man to teach and lure him on, 
soman would never have been what he is but for spiritual 
beings higher than man to teach him and lure him on. It 
is not the miserable material of the lower rungs in the ladder, 
but their existence and their close relation to the higher rungs, 
which leads most clearly to the conviction that there are 
higher steps still ranging up into the invisible world, where we 
can see only by a mixture of reasoning and faith. 





IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE? 

T is very easy to ridicule the four or five hundred feet of 
correspondence which has for weeks past been appearing 

in the Telegraph, under the heading, “ Is Marriage a Failure ?” 
but the present writer has no inclination to perform the task, 
his main impression not being that of the ridiculousness of the 
letters. He is a little ashamed of having read them all, even in 
daily driblets, and during a holiday interrupted by three times 
the average quantity of rain; but still he has read them, and 
come to a definite conclusion about them, which, in the absence 
of more interesting subjects of chat, he is inclined to state. 
The mass of the correspondence, though originally provoked, 
and perhaps occasionally stimulated, by letters written to 
order, is clearly genuine, is, indeed, entirely outside the possi- 
bility of “make-up.” Anthony Trollope himself, though he 
hada genius for writing the letters of ordinary folk, and could, 
when inventing correspondence, be stupid at will, as stupid as 
his personages would have been, could not have written such 
letters as these, so characteristic yet so inane; so full of 
querulous complaining, of didactic drivelling, of silly pro- 
posals, of wicked selfishness, of dull resignation, and yet, as 
regards their total effect, of humdrum, respectable, thick- 
headed, intolerably tedious right-mindedness. For as the 
days rolled on, each of them with its burden of letters, three 
columns usually, to be toiled through if the self-imposed 
duty were to be performed, it was the sense of the right- 
mindedness of the writers which gradually impressed itself 
upon the half-unwilling reader. There are profligates here 
and there among the writers, who wrap up a tolerably clear 
and distinctly bad meaning in a mist of respectable words, 
and fools many—(one woman wanted to make it penal for a 
married man to appear without a wedding-ring, and one man 
suggested in all sincerity that a husband who lost his temper 
should be imprisoned)—and dullards without number—there 
is hardly a bright letter in the whole series—and a good many 
who, in their dully complacent selfishness, are absolutely 
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startling; but the majority, in a wonderfully humdrum way, 

think rightly enough. They complain incessantly of this 

and that, sometimes with aggravating silliness, as where 

one wife announces as her panacea against unhappiness 

in marriage, that the husband should always kiss his wife 

when they meet at breakfast; and the men groan about 

the wives’ dress-bills, and the women about the husbands’ 

going out in the evening, with a weary iteration which suggests 

the real English evil, the want of camaraderie between the 

sexes ; but the ground-tone of the whole is that marriage is a 

natural institution, one which came and was not made; that 
husband and wife make each other happier; and that failure 
is always due to some neglect of “advice,” usually of the 
copy-book kind. There is a strong and general opinion that 
it is unwise to marry too young; indeed, quite a great number 
ask fora legal prevention of marriage before the age of twenty- 
one. There is a consensus that husband and wife ought to be 
economical, each sex, we think, grudging the other’s distinctive 
little expenditures. It is pressed on married folk that they 
should choose with deliberation, that they should usually keep 
their tempers, and that they should observe towards each other 
all the externals of civility. Other advice is offered, particularly 
some counsel as to choosing, based upon a belief in heredity,— 
which comes out unexpectedly strong, and occasionally in the 
oddest way; but all the advice is intended to avoid the un- 
happinesses of marriage, not to dissolve marriage itself, which 
is considered by all but a few as inevitable as life itself, some- 
thing to be improved or modified or made happier, but still 
part of human destiny, and wholly independent of human 
control. They do not say, be it observed, that it is part of 
human destiny, but assume it, reasoning, often uncon- 
sciously, solely from that datum. A few writers, no doubt, 
would make marriage dissoluble at the will of both parties, 
and a great many would, we are sorry to see, increase the 
reasons for granting divorce by adding imprisonment, in- 
sanity, drunkenness, and even excessive extravagance—there 
is a demand for a regular income running through these 
letters which is intensely characteristic—but it is not too 
much to say that to the majority the existence of a 
society without marriage has never occurred even as & 
possibility. They no more discuss it, even when they profess 
to do so, than they discuss a society without hunger as its great 
factor, and death as its ultimate compelling law. The man or 
woman accepts marriage as a sort of necessity, and then, for 
the benefit of the universe, writes his or her little sermon, some- 
times sentimental, often silly, occasionally directly business- 
like, but usually of the kind of which this is perhaps the best 
example, the letter, strange to say, being written by one who 
professes in theory to agree with Mrs. Mona Caird, and to make 
marriage a voluntary instead of a legal contract :—* What I 
wish to point out is, that the ideal marriage of all true men 
and pure women is no transitory bond broken at the first 
strain, but a union strong and tender, lasting all our life here, 
and perhaps in some higher life beyond; and that this ideal 
union (whether in marriage sanctioned by Church and 
State, or by some voluntary but less formal contract), 
can never be realised unless founded on true friendship, 
absolute sympathy, and a love that is self-forgetting. Many 
letters we have read with sadness lately, prove that the 
majority of unhappy homes have resulted from too slight 
acquaintance previous to marriage. A handsome face, a pretty 
figure, the step that suits in a waltz, the chatter that amuses 
for an hour, are in too many cases all it is deemed necessary 
for a lifelong companionship. Others have failed because each 
started with the idea that marriage means getting, not giving ; 
the man intent only on the comfort he can obtain from an 
unpaid housekeeper, the woman on the attention and adulation 
of an ever-present lover. No alterations in marriage laws or 
civil contracts can make such unions happy and successful. 
Let men learn to be patient and sympathetic, to pause some- 
times in their fuller, more varied lives, to brighten with a 
little thought and love the duller, more monotonous ones of 
their women-folk ; and let women realise that the lives of true 
men and citizens cannot always be cramped within their 
narrower home circle, and strive to take an unselfish 
pleasure in and to show a ready sympathy with those 
wider outside interests and ambitions.” Just imagine the 
kind of thing which a Frenchman who in theory held 








| the legality of marriage to be unimportant to morals, 
| would have written, and contrast it with that letter, and its 
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note of intense though conventional domestic piety. There 
are scores of letters breathing that spirit, though usually 
expressed with much more clumsiness, and, to use the word 
which best expresses the fact, “humdruminess.” It is that 
quality which is to us the satisfactory feature of the 
letters. The humdrums are in England the immense 
majority, and to judge from these letters, they have 
no more intention of attacking the marriage laws, as 
far.as their main principle is concerned, than they have 
of agitating against the principle of caveat emptor, or the 
rule that a jury should consist of twelve. They have, in 
fact, never considered marriage as an institution like any 
other, but as a human condition, the very healthiest state 
of mind a community could enjoy. It is only when a 
community feels that marriage needs to be sustained by 
argument, that it hegins to be in danger. Even the few 
who would abolish marriage have never really considered 
their proposal, for they neither suggest a substitute, nor, 
apparently, have thought for an instant what the social 
consequences would be, to what utter slavery it would 
reduce women—to whom, after forty, a threat of divorce 
would be like a sentence of slow death—or what the ruin it 
would work on the next generation. They propose the change 
to get rid of discomfort, just as they propose Federation to be 
rid of the Irish difficulty, or Socialism to be rid of occasional 
cases of suffering from want. Their lightness of thought is 
bad; but, like the density of their opponents’ thought, it 
proves that there is no real question in the public mind. 


It is, perhaps, only another instance of the general absence 
of any serious consideration given by the writers to the subject, 
but we have been a little surprised at the general consensus 
‘that divorce ought to be granted for adultery on either side. 
That is perfectly sound from the moralist’s point of view, 
though many Christians will pause to reflect that divorce 
is only permitted by Christ, and that permission to divorce 
the husband was not included in his deliverance on the 
matter; but no statesman in the existing state of opinion 
would propose any such law. It would be simply a per- 
mission to all profligate men to divorce themselves at 
will. Opinion at present sentences the adulteress to a 
life of intolerable humiliation, and even suffering; but 
it does not sentence the adulterer, and till it has been im- 
proved, to grant divorce for man’s adultery would be simply to 
give a privilege to the bad. Any corrupt man tired of his wife 
would force her to divorce him. The woman would speedily be 
forced by the opinion of her sex to demand her right, and the 
number of divorces, which are nothing but unavoidable evils 
of a grave kind, would be multiplied a hundredfold. The 
writers seem to think the change of law would act as a check 
on men; but they either have given no thought to the matter, 
or they do not know the world. 





CONCERNING TROUT-FISHING. 

as Ss” !” said a holiday-making Londoner, angrily addressing 

the landlord of a hotel in the Scottish Highlands, “ you 
have enticed me here on false pretences!” ‘“ Aye! hoo’s that?” 
the Scot answered, taking a leisurely pinch of snuff. Then 
the tourist stated that he had been exploring the neighbour- 
hood all day, and had found every stream guarded by relent- 
less bailiffs. ‘‘ Weel, Sir,” the landlord replied, “ did I no’ say 
in the advertisement that the fishin’ is ‘ unapproachable ’?” 
At this season, when toilworn city people are flocking north- 
ward in search of trout and salmon, it may be well to say that 
besides landlords of that class there are in Scotland many 
ambiguous institutions by trusting in which the stranger 
will be disappointed. Last autumn, the present writer went to 
stay for a week’s salmon-fishing at a fashionable hotel in 
Argyllshire. The water over which people abiding there 
have the privilege of casting has a high repute through- 
out the country. Well, wind and weather, and the stream 
itself, were exactly as the eagerest rodman could wish; 
but neither the writer nor any of the multitude tarrying 
at the hotel for the same purpose caught a single salmon 
all that week. The master of the inn and his servants 
expressed themselves surprised at the lack of sport ; but it was 
easy to see that what they were deploring was really the usual 
state of affairs. Salmon-fishing was unapproachable, for 
certainly it was not to be had on their part of the stream. It 
must not, however, be supposed the southern angler will find 





i 
Scotland generally “a frost.” If he follow the advice of a 
friend experienced in its waters, instead of allowing himself 
to be led astray by advertisements, he will have plenty of fine 
trout to fish for in any county he may wish to visit. Wy] he 
catch the trout? Unless he has a scientific aptitude for the 
sport, it is probable that he will not catch them in satisfactory 
numbers. The waters are nowadays whipped by so many 
rods that the fish have to be very artistically lured indeed, 
It is foolish to accept as authoritative the directions of the 
native angler whom you accidentally meet on the water-side 
He will lay down absolute laws, for nearly every angler fancieg 
that he knows all about how his own particular stream shoulq 
be fished ; but it is probable that his advice is wrong, for the 
art is not even approximately mastered by one angler out of 
twenty. The other nineteen are stolid, unspeculative persons, 
not in the least given to original research into the ways of trout, 
Each of them in his youth caught a fish or two; and each of 
them goes on into old age angling after the manner of his 
first capture, which was perhaps a “fluke.” The man that 
caught the monster of the Itchen, upon whose lamented death 
we passed an observation two or three weeks ago, hooked him 
with a minnow on very coarse gut, and hauled him in hand 
over hand. That angler will of course become an authority 
at Winchester; but his reputation will be fallacious. He 
will go on fishing with a minnow on stout tackle; but 
it is almost certain that he will never again have need 
to throw down his rod and pull in, as if he were a Jack 
Tar in the rope stage of the hornpipe, a trout such as the 
one whose death has made him illustrious. Similarly, the 
great majority of anglers everywhere are blunderers. A few 
days ago, a curious proof of this met the present writer ona 
Scottish river. He was walking home with two “ crack hands,” 
who, fishing with worm on Stewart tackle, had filled their creels 
with lovely trout from the gentle August flood. “Look!” one 
of them said, indicating by a motion of his hand a veteran 
native seated beside a rod on the opposite bank. “ That fellow 
is fishing with roe; but, although he has lived in these parts 
all his life, and should know every inch of the stream, he does 
not see that there’s only half-a-foot of water where his hooks 
are. He’ll fish for hours there, although he has scared every 
trout away from the neighbourhood of his bait.” ‘“ Ah, yes,” 
the other answered: “a striking instance of how democracy 
lacks perception. The masses are more given to angling than 
the classes are; but you hardly ever meet one of them who 
can angle well. They’ve no imagination. They’ve very little 
of what Mr. Goschen calls ‘intellectual interest’ in things. 
They never improve in their sports and pastimes, and often 
miss important facts lying before their very nose.” 

It may be that there is a strain of truth in that remark. 
Indeed, we think there must be; for, whilst gillies such as 
those who accompany you on popular waters should from 
their constant practice be the best angler representatives of 
the masses, we have never yet met one that was not more or 
less a blunderer with the rod. They catch a fish now and 
then; but, notwithstanding the aspect of sagacity they 
habitually wear, they are all wofully inexpert empiricists. 
They are not alone in that respect. If we were very out- 
spoken critics, we should place in the same category with them 
the authors of some popular handbooks on the craft. A 
few of those writers, such as Mr. Stewart and Mr. Francis, 
have efficaciously put before the world what may be called 
the elementary principles of angling; but all their writings 
remind us of Kant’s complaint that his predecessors and his 
contemporaries never took stock of the negative quantities in 
philosophy. They give us, for example, express and admirable 
instructions as to how the May-fly should be busked; but they 
do not tell us what to do when the May-fly will not “ take.” 
That is to say, speaking generally, our teachers of angling 
have paid close attention to nature in its normal states, and can 
tell us to a hair how to dress each fly in its season; but they 
unanimously ignore the fact that there are abnormal or super- 
normal states to which all their general rules are inapplicable. 
They impress upon us that our flies should be as close as 
possible imitations of the flies on the water at the time of 
fishing; but it is a fact that sometimes, after you have failed 
with a fly like that which is dancing in myriads on the surface 
of the stream, you will be successful, with one altogether 
unlike it, and altogether out of season according to the autho- 
rities. When one thinks a little, that is not so wonderful as 
it seems at first sight. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
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t, like human beings, fish welcome a change of food, and 
that they will gladly jump at a plump grey spider, for example, 
when they have for hours been surfeited with black gnats. 
Our authorities never present us with any thought of that 
kind; but we must not blame them severely. They cannot 
be expected to furnish us with a science of the super-normal ; 
and therefore, as very many phenomena of the sport are in 
the realm of the super-normal, there never can be an exact 


tha 


science of angling. . 
Still, the science might be brought much more nigh exacti- 


tude than it is. Having read all that Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Francis have to teach, the angler seriously determined to be 
successful should go forth in an agnostic, experimental mood. 
Ifa fly like that on the water will not “take,” let him try one 
that is not like that on the water; and, if that is also a failure, 
let him try, try, try again, until he hits upon the right 
hook, or until the resources of his tackle-book are ex- 
hausted. We ourselves recently had a gratifying success 
on that principle. We had fished with flies resembling all 
those that were to be seen on the loch; but, although we 
perseveringly changed casts for two hours, only a small trout 
here and there would rise. “Try a cast that ye think ’ill no’ 
do,” the melancholy Celt managing our boat suggested. We 
adopted his advice. We put on a cast of flies so ridiculous 
as regards colour and shape that one would have expected 
even poddlies or mackerel to wink at them. The result was 
astounding. Trout after trout found its way into our creel, 
and the sport stopped only when the fantastic insects had 
by hard usage lost all their wings and nearly all their 
legs. The moral obviously is that the angler ought not 
to despair till he has tried every hook in his possession. 
One bright summer day, when the water was low and clear, 
we saw an octogenarian angler, who had gone to revisit the 
haunts of his youth, and had taken with him big flies of the 
olden time, when the stream was much larger, owing to 
the rain on the fields not being rapidly drained into it, catch 
in one pool six magnificent trout, each of them over a pound, 
while the modern young fellows fishing near him could not get 
asingle rise to their exquisite midges. If that fact may be 
held to indicate that fish like novelties for their food, it is 
obviously well that the angler should begin work by defying 
local tradition, rather than, as is usually the case, by paying 
it uncritical deference. Then, if he is a student of Isaac 
Walton, he will think of gentles for the evening hour. The 
trout will probably take them greedily, especially if the season 
be early summer or autumn; but sometimes they will not 
touch the bait; and then, if he is to give the trout the proper 
opportunity, there may be a surprise in store for him. Let 
him change the gentles for a little slip of white kid, and it 
is as likely as not that he will have sport immediately. 
That is perhaps the strangest thing in angling: fish pre- 
ferring the imitation to the genuine maggot. Indeed, 
however, the art is full of strange things. The purpose of 
the sportsman should be to discover all its curiosities, and to 
systematise them in so far as system is possible. Anxious to 
get away from the toil of action or from the worry of thought, 
the city man may be distressed to learn that next to nothing 
is known about the “gentle art,” which is as old as the Bible, 
one of whose heroes “cast angle in the brook,” and which, 
therefore, should be as familiar; but, after all, just as the 
pursuit of knowledge is more fascinating than knowledge 
itself, the experiments of the chase are the most interesting 
part of sport. To the observant man of energy, there is no 
sport so replete with this delight as angling is. Half its 
oddities are not yet even suspected. Is there anywhere, for 
example, a man that will venture an opinion as to whether 
there is an hour in the day or in the night when you can 
catch the trout asleep ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHITBY AND THE HERRING TRADE. 

August 30th. 

“ Any fresh herrings for breakfast, Sir? Four a penny this 
morning, Sir!” Such was my greeting this day, as I turned 
out of my lodgings for an early lungs’-full of this inspiring 
sir. I had almost broken out on that ‘fish-wife with, “Why, 
you abominable old woman, you asked me twopence for three 
yesterday ;” but restraining my natural, if not righteous 








indignation, I replied meekly, “ Four a penny! Why, what 
makes them so cheap, Ma’am ?” “TT” boats all full—ha’n’t had 
sech a catch this summer,” which news gladdened me almost 
as much as if the catch had been my own. No one can watch 
these grand fellows, the Dogger Bank fishermen, and not feel 
a sort of blood-relationship to them, and the keenest sympathy 
with their heroic business on the great waters. So, thinks I, 
Tl go down to the quay directly after breakfast, and see them 
all at their best, those hard-handed, big-bearded, soft-hearted 
sea-kings from all the East and South Coast towns of England, 
from Sunderland to Penzance. When they are such grand, 
silent, kindly creatures on every day in the week, even when 
the catch has been poor and light, what will they be to-day ? 

Ihad spent most of my mornings for some days on the 
quay, watching the fish-market there with much interest. It 
goes on nearly all the forenoon on the pavement, just above 
that part of the harbour wall to which the herring-boats run 
when they come in from their night’s work on the Dogger 
Bank. <A simple, hand-to-mouth kind of business, the 
auction; but well adapted, at any rate, to clear the boats, 
and get their daily contents to market in the quickest 
and cheapest way. As soon as a boat comes to the 
quay, one of the crew (generally numbering five men, or 
four men and a boy) comes on shore with a basket half- 
full of herrings, and turns them out on the pavement. 
The fish-broker who acts for that boat comes up, looks at the 
sample, and makes an offer for the ship’s take by “the last,” 
or ten thousand. If this is accepted, the unloading begins at 
once; but if not, as is oftenest the case, the take is put up to 
auction. The broker rings a bell, which soon brings round 
him the seven or eight other brokers like himself, and other 
buyers (if any) who are within hearing. Up goes the first last 
of ten thousand at once, and no time is lost or talk thrown 
away. In very few minutes the whole is sold, and a cart or 
lurry from the railway is standing by to carry off the barrels 
in which the herrings are packed then and there. Now, on 
the previous day I had heard the prices ranging from £7 10s. 
to £8 for “the last,” and had not remarked that only some 
six boats of the whole fleet had come back from the fishing- 
grounds, and that none of these had made anything like a big 
catch. Consequently, I came down prepared to hear some- 
thing like the same prices ruling, and to see most of the 
crews drawing at least from £15 to £20 for their night’s work. 

Well, in a long life I don’t remember ever to have been 
more hopelessly wrong or unpleasantly surprised. I could 
see at once that all was not right by the faces of the men and 
women in the small groups scattered about the market, which 
now drew together as the broker’s bell rang for the sale of the 
herrings, which lay, a lovely, gleaming mass, at least three feet 
deep in the uncovered hold of the ‘ Mary Jane,’ as she rocked 
gently on the harbour swell, some twenty feet down below us. 
I could scarcely believe my ears as I heard the bids slowly 
rising by 5s. at a time till they reached 30s. the last, and there 
stopped dead. The hammer fell, and the whole catch of the 
‘Mary Jane’ passed to the purchaser in about two minutes at 
that figure. The next boat, and next but one, did no better. 
Broker after broker knocked his client’s catch down at 30s. 
Once only I heard an advance on that figure, and this was by 
private contract. The handsome Hercules, in long leather 
boots and blue jersey, who represented one of the Whitby 
boats, appealed in my hearing to the broker, who relented with 
no very good grace, and agreed to give £2 per last of ten 
thousand of the catch of Hercules’s boat. 

It was a depressing sight, I must own, even in the bright 
sunshine of this most picturesque of English harbours, and 
Sam Weller’s earnest inquiry to his master, “ Ain’t somebody 
to be wopped for this?” rose vividly in my mind as the fittest 
comment on the whole business. Just then a tug which had 
been getting up steam was ready to leave the harbour, and 
two Hartlepool smacks, whose freights of herrings were still 
unsold, hitched on, to be towed out to sea and then run home, 
in the hope of finding a better market in the Durham port. 
An old salt stood next me, whose fishing days were well over, 
and who had just taken a good bite of the blackest kind of 
pigtail to comfort himself. I looked inquiringly at him as the 
tug steamed out between the two lighthouses, with the smacks 
in tow; but he shook his head sorrowfully. “ Well, but they 
can’t do worse than here,” I remonstrated ; “herrings may be 
scarcer in the colliery district.” He jerked his head towards the 
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at Hartlepool in five minutes,” he said. ‘This telegraphing 
was to his mind the worst thing that had happened for fisher- 
men inhistime. “Did prices often go up and down like this,” 
IT asked. “ Yes,” and worse than this. He had known them as 
low as 15s. and as high as £15 within a few days. No, he 
couldn’t see what was “to odds it” much for the better. Last 
time he was across at Liverpool he had stopped at a big fish- 
shop where he saw barrels standing which he recognised. 
““What’s the price of those herrings?” he asked. “ Hight for 
6d.,” the man answered. “So I told him I saw they was from 
Whitby, and that he got them at Whitby for 6d. a hundred.” 
August 31st. 

I had got thus far last night, and posted down again early 
this morning to the market, which has a sombre kind of 
attraction for me. Only two boats in, with light catches of 
from one and a half to two lasts each. The first sold at £5 5s., 
which price the second boat refused. Theirs were a first-rate 
lot, and they shouldn’t go under £6, for which they were 
holding out when I had to leave, and there seemed to be a 
general belief that they would get it. This was puzzle enough 
for any man, to see under his own eyes the same fish sold on 
three consecutive summer days for £7 10s., £1 10s.,and £5 5s! 
—a sort of thing no fellow can understand. To add to my 
bewilderment, I learnt that at Great Grimsby yesterday (the 
£1 10s. day here) the last had sold for upwards of £15! So 
that my old salt’s view as to the telegraph doesn’t quite hold 
water, and the two smacks which shook the water off their 
bows and sailed for Hartlepool, may have made a good day’s 
work of it, after all. Indeed, a sailor on the quay declared 
that they had sold at £5, so that, after paying £2 apiece for 
the tug, which had towed them all the way, they still got £3 a 
last, or double the price they would have realised at Whitby. 
«So it comes to this, that the more fish you catch, the less pay 
you get,” I said to my informant. “ Yes,” he seemed to think 
that was mostly the case, adding that to his mind it was the 
railways that made all the money out of fish— 

“ Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes.” 

It is an old story enough, but scarcely less true or sad in 1888 
than when most of the world’s hardest work was done by 
slaves. However, there are, happily, signs in the air that, here 
in England at any rate, we are waking up to the truth, that 
if we can find no better way of organising industry than com- 
petition run mad, we are going to have real bad times. Royal 
Commissions on the sweating system; Toynbee Hall inter- 
ventions in great strikes; co-operative effort springing up all 
over the country, and finding its most zealous and devoted 
advocates at least as much amongst those who don’t work with 
their hands as those who do,—all go to prove that the reign of 
king laissez faire, with his golden rule of “cash payment the sole 
nevus between man and man,” is over. Indeed, our danger may 
soon be from too much meddling with and mothering industry. 
Nevertheless, no one can spend a few hours on the quay here 
in the herring season and not long for some one—scholar, 
philanthropist, political economist (new style), co-operator— 
to come along and teach these fine fellows to read their sphinx 
riddle. It would not be, surely, such a difficult task as it looks 
at first sight. There is no need to begin with the vast herring- 
fishing industry, with its distant markets at Billingsgate, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. The reform might begin at once 
on a modest scale. Beside the herrings, one sees every 
morning other fish lying on the quay—skate, cod, ling, 
whiting, rock-salmon—brought in by the smaller and less 
venturesome boats by dozens, not by lasts of ten thousand. 
Take the cod, as the most valuable of these fish. I saw four 
fine cod-fish sold by auction yesterday on the quay for 5s. 3d. 
Within a few hundred yards, and all over the town, cod was 
selling at the shops at Gd. the pound. Surely a very moderate 
amount of organising ability would enable those who catch 
these fish to get the retail prices prevailing on the same day 
in the home market, and then the experience gained might 
assist materially in the solution of the larger problem. 

Meantime, besides the almost unique interest and beauty of 
its surroundings,—the steep cliffs, on which the quaint old 
red-roofed houses, with their wooden balconies, are piled in 
most picturesque and unaccountable groups; the grand old 
Abbey ruin looking down from the highest point; the swing- 
bridge between the two harbours, and the estuary beyond, 
running up into a fine amphitheatre of green meadow and dark 
wood, dotted with village churches and old windmills, and 
backed by the high moors,—there is a joyous side to Whitby 
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Harbour, even on days when the market goes most against the 


Dogger Bank fishermen. If the fathers have too often to 
sour grapes, their children’s teeth are not set on edge few : 
merry, well-fed, barefooted urchins of both sexes I ess: 

remember to have seen elsewhere. They swarm, out of chal 
hours, along the quays; shin up and down the water-worn 
harbour walls wherever there is a rope hanging; run over th 

herring-boats, lying side by side, as soon as the freights a 
cleared; and toboggan down the boat-slides at the gangways 
dragging themselves along on their stomachs when these are 
not slippery enough for the usual method of descent, There 
seems, too, to be a large supply of old ricketty tubs kept for 
their special use; for all day long you see two or three of them 
scrambling into one of these, and sculling about the harbour 
no man hindering or apparently noticing them. Finer trainin 
for their future life would be hard to find, and one cannot help 
doubting as one sees their straight toes, as handy almost ag 
fingers in their climbing feats, whether the last word has been 
spoken as to clothing the human foot, at any rate up to the age 
of ten or twelve. It is not often, I think, that one comes on 
early surroundings and heroes entirely suited to each other- 
but Whitby’s hero—patron-saint, I had nearly called him— 
could have found no such suitable place to have been raised in 
all the world round. James Cook was born in a neighbouring 
village. but first apprenticed on board a Whitby collier, and 
to the last days of his life retained a most loving remem. 
brance of the old town. Every one of his famous ships, the 
‘Endeavour,’ the ‘ Resolution,’ and the ‘ Discovery,’ were built 
at Whitby. The house of his master, Mr. Walker, with whom 
he lived during his apprenticeship as a sailor-lad, and to whom 
most of his letters were written after he had mapped the 
Quebee reaches of the St. Lawrence under the fire of the 
French guns, and was a gold-medallist of the Royal Society 
and the most famous of eighteenth-century navigators, is still 
fondly pointed out in a narrow street running down to the 
inner harbour. Vacuus VIATor. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


QUEENSLAND AND THE NAVAL DEFENCE BILL 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”’ ] 

Sir,—As a letter of mine which appexred in the Spectator of 
August 4th has given rise, directly in the one case, and in- 
directly, in the other, to two other letters, both most suggestive 
and interesting, which have appeared respectively in the issues 
of August 18th and August 25th, I may perhaps be allowed to 
comment on their comments and conclusions. 





On August 4th I called attention to what seemed to mea 
very significant and important fact, and one that the Press of 
this country, had in no respect noticed—the repudiation by the 
Queensland constituencies of the Naval Defence Bill that had 
been provisionally assented to by her representative at the 
Colonial Conference, or rather the Imperial Conference, and 
that had received the sanction, with varying enthusiasm, of 
the other members of the Australasian group affected by its 
operation. I pointed out that it was accepted as a step in the 
right direction by federationists of all sorts, and that it was 
held by purely business men to be a businesslike measure. 
Its mere passage through the other Parliaments confirms this 
view. It would have met with the fate it met with in Queens 
land, had it been introduced as a purely Imperial measure, 
either dictated by British interests, or as likely to commit the 
Colonies toa policy of political union with the Mother-country. 
In Victoria it was welcomed not only asa measure calculated to 
draw the different members of the group nearer to one another, 
but as further tending to draw the group nearer to England. 
Then Victoria differs from the remaining Colonies in the views 
many of her leading politicians hold as to the union of Australia 
and the federation of the Empire. The Naval Defence Bill 
deserves, and has received, the support of those who are 
satisfied with the existing links—careful personal observation 
extending over many months leads me to believe that the bulk 
of the Australian people are satisfied that the present system 
is workable and worth preserving—of those who wish them 
strengthened, and of those who would like, with Sir Thomas. 
Mellwraith, to make “ Australia an independent Australia.” 
It provides protection, as far as it goes, for the floating trade 
of the Colonies in time of war, and supports their land batteries 
with an additional line of defence besides strengthening the 
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sense of security in the seaport towns. From an Australian experience goes, that the feeling is so general as Mr. Roth 
separatist point of view, which, according to Mr. H. Ling implies; in fact, it is quite the exception. Having spent several 
Roth and Mr. Grainger Hargreaves, is the popular patriotic | years at the Melbourne University, and having all my life 
oint of view in Australia, it must be a distinct gain to have | mixed with Australians born and bred in the land, I am 
a fleet permanently stationed in Southern waters detached from somewhat surprised to read Mr. Roth’s sweeping assertion. 
our regular squadron, which might be required nearer home if _ We love England because we are Englishmen, though born 
we were engaged with a great maritime nation, under Imperial in Australia. We all calla trip to England “ going home ;” 
control at present, it is true, but exclusively devoted to Colonial we revere our dear Motherland, and are as proud of her past 
requirements. If the different members of the Australasian | glories and present greatness as any Englishman born in 
group declared themselves independent to-morrow, they would | Britain itself. 
do so without remonstrance from this country, though it would I am fully aware that Australia has been irritated, and 
be heartbreaking to think that they should wish to. As a| justly so, at the treatment she has received on several 
parting present, the fleet created by the Ni aval Defence Act | ocvasions—notably in the matter of New Guinea and New 
might perhaps be surrendered to them in fee-simple. At any | Caledonia—but such difficulties would be tenfold greater if 
it offers no let or hindrance to an independent Australia. | Australia stood by herself—I am, Sir, &c. W. K. H. 


rate, d é 
To Queensland, with her extensive sea-board and neighbour- 


hood to danger, with her small population and enormous THE PRINCIPLE OF THE IRISH LAND ACT. 
territory, a scheme for sharing the burdens of defence with [To sus Hevon ov un “Seucrazon.”| 

more remote and more populous places would seem to present | Srp,—T hope you will permit me, an Irish Liberal Unionist, 
irresistible attractions and incalculable advantages. Sir Thomas to protest against the reply you make to Lord Chetwynd’s 
Mellwraith, in rejecting it, and in charging his rival with | jetter in the Spectator of August 25th, in which you defend 
subservience to England, has acted unpatriotically, unreason- | yy GJadstone’s legislative interference between landlord and 
ably, and spitefully. Such conduct was not expected of him. | tenant in Ireland, on the ground that the tenants were not 
Mr. Ling Roth says that “ the supporters of the present party practically independent. The true defence is that the tenants 
in power cannot forget that he [Sir Samuel Griffith] and his | },.4 equitable and customary rights, which ought to have been, 
party opposed the Mail Service and the Divisional Boards | and in any other country would have been, recognised by the 
(County Parliament) Bills, two Acts which have been of in- | Courts long before. It is not only that freedom of contract 
calulable service to the Colony.” Is Mr. Ling Roth uncon- | giq not exist by reason of the weakness of one of the con- 
sciously supplying us in this sentence with a clue to the | tracting parties; but that the relation of landlord and tenant 
incomprehensible repudiation of the Defence Bill? It is a| was really a customary one, and was a relation of contract 
small point, but he charges ea with casting a “quite un- only in virtue of a legal fiction, or rather falsehood ; and not- 
warrantable slur on their politics, and on Mr. Morehead, the withstanding the objection to legislation ex post facto, it was 
present Postmaster-General, in particular.” I spoke of Mr. | hotter to legalise the rights of the tenants thus, than not atall. 








Morehead as any Queenslander might have spoken, without It is quite a different question whether Mr. Gladstone’s 

fear of cavil, of Lord Randolph Churchill three or four years legislation has been well conceived in detail. The Land Act 

ago. ‘ : of 1870 did not go far enough. I fear that of 1881 was on 
May I for a moment allude to the far larger issues raised wrong lines.—I am, Sir, &e., 

by your correspondents? Mr. Ling Roth depicts a peaceful Belfast, August 3st. Josern JoHn Murray. 


Antipodean Republic founded upon “ intercolonial free-trade 
and protection against the world.” Mr. Grainger Hargreaves 
thinks that a federated Republic of Australia will arise, but 
not through the “ peaceful agency of commerce.” Both these 


{Mr. Murphy’s statement applies to Ulster, and perhaps 
to certain portions of the other three provinces; but surely not 
to the whole.—ED. Spectator. | 


gentlemen regard separation as inevitable, owing mainly to the ; = = at 

RS = : , sie kn halle MR. GLADSTONE AND FREE-TRADE. 
present Chinese difficulty; at any rate, they make it a telling 
illustration. Mr. Ling Roth complains that “the Australians 
cannot deal directly with China.” Mr. Grainger Hargreaves 
siys “ the Chinese question is loosening the bonds between the 
Colonies and England, and the ramifications of the question, 
however important to us, are disregarded by the majority of 
Australians.” Myr. Grainger Hargreaves, as it seems to me, 
proceeds to answer Mr. Ling Roth, for he continues,—‘“ They 
have but a very small trade with China, and the possibilities 
of future development are disregarded or lightly esteemed.” | 
Surely it is a patent advantage for a country with a “very 
small trade with China,” and one that apparently has | 
no future before it, to have as a partisan and intermediary | 
in this delicate and difficult negotiation a power that | 
is in a position to make commercial concessions, or, at | 
any rate, that has something to give, if need be, to the | 
injured party. What could the Australians expect to gain in | 
direct negotiation ? What have they to offer as compensation | : P . 

= mP Wha idee: ee ., | In endeavouring to remedy one inconvenience, you set on foot 
for the treatment they have accorded to the Chinese? Is it | gies hats +. ae vi Ma. Wine 
alli, "ha: “cnieiagaie ie: tm, Samia: idk ae: Salada) new ones, for which the State is directly responsible. ere 

ssible to s oe . at ¢ e@ ent | ; : : 

i Cn wins : Ae | follow naturally more Fair-trade attempts at healing, in- 
ustralia, with her three millions, would be in a position to | : rege ” 
aff eres ; as ae volving more similar “ blunders. 
affront an Empire of four hundred millions, as China has been | 3 ; A . ith 
ri =P j ; The existence of this Fair-trading Land Act, with Mr. 
outed by the Union Jack? Australians have shown over 
and over again that they appreciate the advantage of having 
tae strength and credit of England at their back: may they 
not be persuaded by thoughtless platform politicians to abuse | 
the one or strain the other !—I am, Sir, &e., L. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Thanking you for your further editorial note on this 
subject in the Spectator of the 1st inst., I must again ask per- 
mission to add an observation. It is suevested that the error 
of the Irish Land Act was its not adding a State-fixed price 
of the tenant-right to the State-fixed fair rent. This second 
State-fixed price would no doubt have obviated the present 
phase of competition among applicants for Irish holdings; but 
it cannot for a moment be supposed possible to exclude all com- 
petition from an industry, and that the industry can continue 
to exist and improve without it. One thing is clear, to exclude all 
competition you must completely exclude all freedom. The 
suggestion of your editorial note is, indeed, a forcible illustra- 
tion of “the enormous difficulty of that kind of State inter- 
ference.” But, Sir, the omission you point out is no accidental 
“blunder;” it is an instance of the inherent vice of all Fair- 
trade practices, whether by professing Free-traders or others. 





| Gladstone as its author, must be perplexing to many. To my 
mind, this Act of 1881 and the Separatism policy of 1886 
throw a mutual light upon each other. The two together 
should occasion less amazement than either by itself. The 
plunge of 1886 was, indeed, a less violent uprooting of funda- 
mental principles—such as freedom of trade and efficient 
THE AUSTRALIAN FEELING FOR INDEPENDENCE. | ownership of the soil—than the Land Act of 1881.—I am, 








[To THE Epitor oF THE “SpecTaTOR.”’ } Sir, &e., 
Sir,—May I be allowed to take exception to several remarks Heathfield, Sussex, September 4th. CHETWYND. 
made by your correspondent, Mr. Roth, in the Spectator of eee eee a ree ea 
August 18th, as regards the growing desire amongst Aus- THE ANGLICAN REFORMATION. 
tralians to form an independent Republic? My father went (To THe Epitor or THE “ SprcraTor.’”’] 


out to Australia sixty years ago, and I was born in Melbourne, | Srr,—Since you both misunderstand me and ask me a 
and educated there at school and university, and therefore I | question, you will perhaps allow me a word of reply. I said 
may fairly claim to be an Australian. I deny, so far as my | nothing against the comprehensiveness of the Prayer-Book, 
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or in favour of the prosecution of any party in the Church. 
All I did was to point out that the objection of the more 
thorough-going reformers to the Mass went deeper than one 
would have supposed from the tone of your article. It was 
not because they denounced the “accretions” you mention, 
but because they affirmed that after consecration the elements 
remain bread and wine, that Ridley and Latimer were burnt. 
They attacked the dogma upon which the accretions grew. 

You ask what I mean by “the Reformation”? I mean the 
attempt to return to the primitive simplicity of doctrine and 
practice. I know that as regards the English Church this 
attempt was never realised. The movement was arrested 
half-way; it never got to the New Testament standard. They, 
however, are striving to “ get behind” it who would reverse 
the movement; not those who would, if possible, go a little 
further in the same direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 5 

September 2nd. PRINCE WHITAKER. 





THE EVANGELICAL PARTY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—The recent articles in the Spectator on the Evangelical 
party, rebuking its intolerance, must nevertheless have given 
pain to some of your readers, and made others suspect that 


_they had accidentally picked up the Church Times. In one 


article it is said,—‘ Hither Episcopacy is necessary, or it 
ought to be abolished!” In another,—“ The doctrines of 
priesthood, of the Real Presence, of auricular confession 
in special cases, are embodied in the very structure of 
the Book of Common Prayer.” We are told, again, that 
Evangelical clergymen “ openly set at naught doctrines which 
they are officially bound to preach and practise;” that their 
conduct in this respect is “ nauseous and demoralising ;” and 
that “they have no moral right, as accredited officers of the 
Church of England, to their characteristic opinions.” The 
Spectator has always been rather infallible. We who are con- 
stant readers do not mind it; we rather like it. But the Evan- 
gelicals may not, for the judgment the Spectator pronounces 
upon them, ex cathedrd, is without appeal. It is moral excom- 
munication. ‘No moral right as accredited officers of the 
Church of England!” Poor Evangelicals! The assaults of 
the Record upon Mr. Maurice are at length avenged. But if it 
is true that each of the “three Church parties has tried to 
silence one of the others,” is not the Spectator stirring up the 
narrow spirit it condemns? Does it not try to silence the 
Evangelical party when it affirms that “it sets at naught 
doctrines it is bound to preach ;” that its conduct is ‘ nauseous 
and demoralising ;” and that it has no moral right to its 
opinions. The Spectator has for years been “a bond of 
peace.” But if in rebuking sectarianism it adopts the spirit 
of the sectary, its occupation will be gone. Perhaps the 
Spectator will give us a careful review of the Bishop of 
Durham’s great essay on the Christian Ministry, and it may 
regain its philosophic without losing its religious temper.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Stepleton House, Blandford. 


[Mr. Page-Roberts extracts all that suits his arguments, but 
does not extract the remarks which qualify and balance the 
effect of those passages. We deny entirely that he fairly 
represents our articles, the whole drift of which was to denounce 
the attack on the Bishop of Lincoln.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


W. Pacst-ROBERTS. 





CARDINAL POLE AND CORPORATE REUNION. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ SpzcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Father Angus, having in your paper borrowed some 
remarks on the above subject—made in the current Dublin 
Review, in a notice of my book—I ask you to be so kind as to 
admit this reply to them. 

It is astonishing what some men will do and say when 
driven into a corner. Now, Heylin, Burnet, Collier, Lingard, 
Murphy, and Flanagan, one and all allow that the English 
nation was admitted into visible communion with the Holy 
See by Pole, the Papal Legate. Here is a certain and 
generally admitted fact. No denial of it—whether made by 
adroit word-juggling or from lack of due and necessary inquiry 
—2zan possibly alter that notorious historical fact. 

Pole’s direct action had nothing immediately to do with 
individuals. His policy, officially taken, concerned the Holy 
See, which he specially represented, and which had enjoined 
Corporate Reunion on the people, as the Queen, King, Lords, 





clergy, and Commons desired. These latter officially repre 
sented the English nation, and Pole was to deal directly with 
the nation. 

Individuals—having perfect freedom of will—were of course 
left to do their own religious duties. Pole, on behalf of 
Rome—speaking and acting officially—restored the nation 
corporately. Nothing more. Before his action, the nation 
was ecclesiastically and religiously alien from Rome, as aj] 
Europe knew: after it, the nation, as a nation, was restored 
to visible communion with Rome. This is the historical 
A B C of Mary’s reign, and negational expletives, however 
loud-sounding, do not alter the fact. 

Of course it was still left for individuals to acknowledge 
their heresy, schism, or other manifest or secret sins, either 
to God or the priest, or to both; and no doubt—as I hope and 
trust was the case—the grateful and the pious did so. Such 
action, however. had always been a course open to English 
Christians—even during the dark and disastrous reign of 
Edward VI.—and needed no Legate from Rome to allow op 
enforce it. 

Nor can I see how this in any way derogated from the 
wisdom of Pole’s broad and grand policy. Peter, as of old, 
was again fishing with a net. Father Angus, had he been 
there, might have preferred and recommended a fishing-rod : 
flounders, soles, and flat-fish to be taken one by one. 

Again, the English nation was under no interdict (as the 
Dublin Review scribe fancies), and there was none to remove, 
Father Angus has been misled. Perhaps it would have been 
a blessing for the people if Paul III. or Julius III. had placed 
the nation under an interdict. Such strong action might have 
opened their well-dusted eyes to the fathomless gulf of eyj] 
which lay before them, and, humanly speaking, might have 
altered certain disastrous events. 

Here follows the substance of Pole’s own definite statement 
to the Queen and Houses of Parliament :—‘ He reminded 
them of their past errors, exhorted them to sincere repentance, 
and to receive with a sensible and holy joy the reconciliation 
which he, as Legate to God’s Vicegerent, was about to impart to 
them ; and to that effect was invested with full power to receive 
them into the Church, as they, by repealing the Acts passed 
against himself had opened his country to him.” 

Subsequently, he formally and officially absolved the nation 
in the following terms:—‘ We, by apostolic authority com- 
mitted unto us by our Most Holy Lord Pope Julius III, His 
delegated Ruler upon earth, do thus absolve and deliver you, 
and each of you, with the whole realms and dominions thereof, 
from all heresy and schism, and from all penalties, judgments, 
and censures in that case incurred; and we also now restore 
you again to the visible unity of our Holy Mother the Church.” 
A special Canon was made in Convocation, appointing an 
annual festival to be kept in memory of this act of Corporate 
Reunion. [See “ I] Retorno del Regno d’Inghilterra,” &c. ; “R. 
Poli Epist.,” pars. 5, p. 303 e¢ seqg.; “Poli Vita,” fol. xxvi.; 
“Life of Reginald Pole,” by Rev. Thomas Phillips, S.J., 
London, 1767, Vol. IL, pp. 130-34; Lingard’s “ History of 
England,” Dublin, 1874, Vol. V., chap. v., pp. 222-24.] Scripsi. 
—I am, Sir, &e., FREDERICK GEORGE LEE. 

All Saints’, Lambeth, September 1st. 





THE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK OF EDWARD VI. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In your article of August 25th on Bishop Ryle, it is 
implied (p. 1,153) that the Act establishing the second Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. describes the first Book as “compiled 
under the superintendence of the Holy Ghost.” This is not 
the case; it is the first Act of Uniformity which describes 
the First Book as set forth “by the ayde of the Holie 
Ghooste.” The second Act of Uniformity does, however, 
speak of the First Book as “a verye godly order, agreable 
to the worde of God and the primative Churche, very com- 
fortable to all good people,’—which is enough for the writer's 
purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Precincts, Rochester, September 1st. §. CHEETHAM. 





PURITANISM IN CONNECTICUT. 
(To Tus EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—An American correspondent of yours has challenged 2 
statement of mine in my “Ireland and the Celtic Church,” 
about Puritan extravagance in the way of Sabbatarianism- 
I beg to say that my authority was Hessey’s Bampton Lectures 
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n“ Sunday,” p. 371 (fourth edition), where other and much 
0 ore moder" American authorities are cited than Mr. Starbuck 
anions. Archdeacon Hessey allows the doubtful character 
of Peters’s testimony, but gives corroborative evidence proving 
that the Puritans did regard the kissing of wife or child on 
Sunday as deserving of punishment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GrorceE T. STOKEs. 
Trinity College, Dublin, August 29th. 





A USE FOR THE OLD IRONCLADS. 

{To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—The recent Naval Maneuvres must, I think, have made 
it clear to all who studied them, that our present armaments, 
though probably sufficient to protect us from actual invasion 
in the event of war, are not sufficient to prevent a Naval 
Power from inflicting great, and perhaps irreparable, injury 
upon us in other ways. And the question for the Government 
seems to be no longer whether our defences should be 
strengthened, but how this is to be done. A simple method 
was proposed not long since by our most trusted naval autho- 
rity. He said we must build three hundred cruisers to be safe. 
He perhaps did not consider that the financial aspect of the 
question came into his department. Such an expenditure is 
altogether out of the question. I would offer for your con- 
sideration a suggestion which, I think, might help to cover 
one at least of our most vulnerable spots, at a small cost. It 
is the raids of swift cruisers that we chiefly have to fear. 
Clearly they are not to be blockaded; and once loose, would 
be hard to catch. And they might well attack even fortified 
ports, never approaching near enough to be engaged by land 
batteries, but bombarding, or threatening bombardment, from 
a distance. 

How are they to be met without the three hundred cruisers P 
Might not we utilise obsolete ironclads as floating forts P They 
could be stripped and emptied, filled below with buoyant 
matter ; steel plates might be superadded to some central part, 
so as to protect a few heavy guns; and permanent moorings 
being laid down at some convenient spot a mile or two from 
shore, the hulk could be left in some secluded corner until 
hostilities should break out, and then towed out, moored, and 
protected from a sudden dash of a swift enemy to boarding 
distance, by torpedoes. She could be manned by Naval Volun- 
teers when needed,—a few guns’ crews, that is. And no 
unarmoured cruiser could undertake a bombardment within 
two miles of such a floating fort as this, nor hope to engage it 
with success. Ido not, of course, suggest that this plan goes 
far to solve the problem propounded by the late manceuvres, 
but perhaps it might do something in that direction, and at 
but small cost.—I am, Sir, &c., NEMO. 








POETRY. 


SONNETS IN MY LIBRARY.—V. 
I.—SHELF OF SONNETS. 


Ir thou have only art mosaic-wise 
To cramp just fourteen lines in rhymes just five ;— 
If thou our Shakespeare’s sonnet half despise, 
Because he strongly spurn’d so strict a gyve ;— 
Because in fourteen lines seven rhymes he used, 
Because in that press’d couplet at the close 
He loved to gather up his sweets diffused, 
And pack them in the compass of a rose ; — 
If thou thus count upon thy fingers cold 
That music countable by souls alone, 
Those sonnets with their cadences of gold, 
Little, yet living many an epic down,— 
Give thine own sonnets to the fire that lies 
Fit grave of difficult stupidities! 





II. 

If thou canst mould thy work as Winter does, 
Who helps not hides its beauty, line on line 
Intricately maintaining his design 

Thro’ all the fretwork and intaglios 

Figured on frozen panes; if to a rose 
A diamond thou canst cut: it may be thine 
The sonnet’s subtle secret to divine,— 

Chiefly if thou thy central thought dispose, 

So that thro’ words by brevity made pale, 





They who look wisely shall perceive at last 
Thy thought—as sometimes in a dim sea zone 
Thro’ the grey mist there slowly grows a mast, 
Obscurely carrying noble heights of sail 
Miles thro’ the dim, magnificent unknown. 


Ill.—A VOLUME OF CRITICISM. 
Society man! my critic of the town! 
How fare the poets with him? Butterflies 
Like sapphire spangles fall’n from splendid skies 
Fare like them on stiff card-board well pinn’d down. 
He patronises songs of old renown, 
Them disenchanting of the rich surprise, 
The dawn-flush of the dateless centuries. 
None like a lily weaves his own great crown, 
None like a royal vintage, as of right 
Hath of his proper self a scent divine. 
“Here is his painted flower, this way he does it; 
“Thus stole he literary red to rose it; 
“His song is not himself but composite ; 
“A manufactured bouquet haunts his wine.” 


IV. 
Vex’d by this voluble critic I left home, 
And walk’d afield, disturb’d by a half “ Yes.” 
Hush! a lark sings. Uplifted littleness, 
Airy Longinus of the azure dome, 
Small poet born who didst not so become! 
Thou tell’st me what yon trickster did not guess,— 
Our songs are just ourselves, not more or less, 
High just as we are high the song starts from. 
Voice that voyagest o’er crystalline seas, 
Joy well content with thine own sweet enjoyment, 
Tuned triumph, wing’d, transcendently at ease, 
All the way up from daisies to the sun, 
Glorious perfection in minute employment, 
Thou and thy poem are entirely one! 
Witi1am DERRY AND RAPHOE. 








BOOKS. 


—— 

COWPER.* 
Some books are written to instruct the reader, some to divert 
the writer. It is to the latter class that the book before us 
must be referred. From the motto and the dedication, it would 
seem to bea joint monument of family enthusiasm. We imagine 
the members of a household, simple and affectionate as that 
which met a hundred years ago for gentle unison of hymnody 
and Bible-reading and sermonistic talk in the panelled parlour 
which still looks upon the long street of Huntingdon, brooding 
daily over the three Aldine volumes of their literary saint, 
and while recording the century of instances in which 
each trivial word has been glorified by adoption into his 
verse, diverging not rarely to read aloud and to enjoy 
together some gem of episode or aspiration, of declama- 
tory protest, or of frolic humour. But the public demand 
for a concordance must of necessity be confined to authors 
who are at once so popular as to have stocked our lan- 
guage with familiar sayings and household words, and so 
voluminous that we cannot always locate the fragments of 
utterance which are incomplete without their context. Cowper 
is popular in the sense of being widely accepted rather than 
widely read; and though his collected works are bulky, Mr. 
Neve omits at least one-half from his Concordance by striking 
out the Homer, the hymns, and many of the minor poems and 
translations. A Cowperian enthusiast endowed with arith- 
metical assiduity may zlean grains of interest from this 
massive volume in the fact that amongst the words of 
commonest occurrence in the poems are “God,” “love,” 
“ grace,” “virtue,” “truth,” “Nature,” “good;” may read 
significance in 116 instances of “ heaven” against 16 of “ hell,” 
111 of “joy” against 19 of “ grief,” 92 of “hope ” against 25 
of “despair :” but even he must turn away in weariness from 
the thick double columns of headless, tailless lines, marshalling 
the numerical values of “man,” and “world,” and “hand,” 
and “come,” and “feel,” and “make,” and “see.” To an 
evident labour of love the Cui bono test need not be applied ; 
the compilation has been its own reward, and with that, no 
doubt, its framer is content. 





* A Concordance to the Poetical Works of William Cowper. By John Neve. 
London: Sampson Low and Co. 1887, 
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Let us be grateful to him for recalling us to the familiar 


poems which awoke in their time a passionate admiration 
yielded to no contemporary author, and which hold their own 
after the lapse of a hundred years with a generation which has 
forgotten Hayley and Churchill, is forgetting Moore and 
Southey, forgetting even Crabbe; yet reveres Cowper as a 
classic, and yields him still an audience neither scanty nor 
diminishing. A poet of the highest order he was not: with 
pathos, fluency, descriptive force, he lacks the correctness of 
one school and the elegance of another, nor ever glows with 
the fire which burnt in Wordsworth and in Byron. But he 
makes a threefold claim on our affection which finds combina- 
tion perhaps in no other writer,—he is a religious poet, he is a 
poet of Nature, he is a subjective poet. 

It was as a religious poet that he captivated the generation 
amid which he lived. “ Devotion’s Bard” he is called in the 
lines upon his tomb. He was born into an age whose reli- 
gion and morality, like its poetry, was not only vicious 
but worn out; its religion a godless orthodoxy, its immo- 
rality all-pervading. The protest of what decency was left 
in England had taken the form of the Wesleyan revival ; with 
the spirit of this movement Cowper’s first volume was imbued, 
and thereby gained immediate entrance into every serious 
family in the Kingdom. The poems were not first-rate, but they 
were far more readable and sprightly than the Young’s Night 
Thoughts, Blair’s Grave, Watts’s Hymns, which formed 
the sole literary pabulum of the converted; and when The 
Task, so superior in style and treatment, seasoned but not 
swamped by religious emotion, followed in 1785, not only were 
Evangelicals justly proud of their poet and eager to advertise 
his merits, but minds of a more fastidious cast, whose refine- 
ment had shrunk from the coarser developments of Methodism, 
enjoyed the pure and elevated beauty of the new poem, and not 
the less keenly because it appealed to deeper spiritual feeling. 
He began as the poet of a sect; he became, in a wider sense 
perhaps than any one before or since, the poet of Christianity. 

He was a poet of Nature. The cult of Nature, the dis- 
covery that she deserves homage for herself, and that poetry 
is worthily employed in depicting and exalting her, is a pro- 
duct of late civilisation. Chaucer, Surrey, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, sparkle with natural allusions; but they are 
illustrations merely of human acts and emotions, not intrinsic 
objects of reverence. The azured harebell and the eglantine, 
the tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine, are gathered to strew 
Fidele’s grassy tomb and the laureate hearse of Lycid; the 
sweet south breathes over banks of violets to fan our sym- 
pathy with the lovesick Duke; still evening assumes its 
livery of twilight grey as a shrine for Adam’s vesper prayers. 
Thomson was the first English writer to make Nature the 
staple of his poetry ; but his “Muse” inspires him with ram- 
pant nonsense and sham ecstasy about regions he had never 
seen; his descriptions lack emotion, and degenerate into 
inventories; he is an artist, not a worshipper; his pictures 
are “ worked up,” his figures are of Dresden china. Gray and 
Collins, composing in the classic spirit, lavished their exquisite 
minuteness of detail upon Nature, only that she might point the 
moral of their reflections upon human life ; Goldsmith touches 
our cultured association, but fails to make us devotees. These 
all use Nature for purposes of theix own ; Cowper worships her 
in singleness of heart. Any one of his perfect pictures,—the 
view from “yon eminence,” or from the Peasant’s Nest; the 
list of rural sounds, the gipsy encampment, the greenhouse 
and the garden bed, the winter sunrise and the rural walk,— 
prove nothing, illustrate nothing, adorn nothing; they might 
be detached from their context and suffer not at all; they are 
outbursts of a worshipper’s ecstasy, in which practised observa- 
tion, descriptive skill, and clinging tenderness, move hand in 
hand. a 

Cowper is a subjective poet. He is never separate from his 
poetry ; every line is written virtually in the first person. His 
delightful pathos and humour, his loving portraiture of his pets, 
his political and social disquisitions, read like utterances of 
an ever-present friend, who tells us of himself and of his daily 
life, his sorrows and his hopes, his associates and his walks; 
points out to us each beauty he has discovered in confidence 
that we shall share his admiration; admits us even to his 
solitude, in the spirit of the pretty French sentiment he has 
adopted, in order that he may whisper to us, “Solitude is 
sweet.” It is a perilous process in the abstract; a false step 


_ ii, 
or ridiculous ; but from a mind imbued with perfect simplici 
delicate good taste, most genial sympathy, their appeal is 
irresistible. And the personal knowledge which we gather 
from his poems is happily extended by his letters, perha; 
| the most excellent, certainly the most natural and unaffec = 
of their kind. The commonest details of the dull Olney lif 
become charming under his pen. His higher critici 

g Pp 8 higher criticisms op 
Homer, Pope, Johnson, Robertson, Mrs. Montague, are full of 
literary interest; but we turn from them hungrily to the 
little home details,—the hares, the picnic, the goldfinches, the 
summer-house, the spaniel ‘ Beau,’ the viper that threatened 
the kittens and was decapitated with the garden hoe. Such ig 
the magic of his gossip, that we become intimate with his 
correspondents as well as with himself. Not a line of theirg 
to him has been preserved, yet we know their fancies ang 
their characters. In our mental picture of him he is not 
alone, but with these true friends always surrounding ang 
supporting him. 

And this ever-present personality deepens the tragic interest 
of his life. “Religious madness” men are wont to call hig 
cruel malady. His madness was unquestionably coloured by 
his religion; due to the intensity of his religious temperament 
it was not. The insanity which gleams in the upcast eye of 
Romney’s portrait was in his blood before he “received the 
Gospel,” would have broken out if he had never sat at Martin 
Madan’s feet, had never resigned his infirm brain and 
trembling soul into John Newton’s coarse, strong hands, 
But his mind might have been medicined by a continn. 
ance of the lighter experiences in his life, by the soothing 
monotony of the Huntingdon household, the battledore and 
shuttlecock with Sister Anna, the friendliness of the kind 
Throckmortons, the society of that cheery, mellow divine, the 
Rev. Mr. Bull; his hallucinations might have become harmless 
and transient, his soul untouched by the occasional lapses of the 
brain. The ghastly shape which his delusions finally assumed 
was suggested by his Calvinistic creed, and stereotyped by 
Newton’s rude, unwise handling of a nature which it was not 
given to him to comprehend. Mrs. Unwin’s paralysis com- 
pleted what the Olney prayer-meetings and hymn-writings 
and sick-bed visitings had begun. For six-and-twenty years 
his mainstay and support, she became in sullen peevish 
delirium his bane and torment. Dry-eyed he laid her in the 
grave, made selfish by his hopeless misery; and soon the life 
which had been so gentle, tender, pious, so prodigal of winning- 
ness and sunshine to all who came within its influence, found 
its own sad close in a deathbed of unutterable despair. 
Following him in faithful pilgrimage through the spots 
which his memory has stamped with fame; through Berk. 
hamstead, Huntingdon, Olney, Weston, Eartham; standing 
in the chapel of Dereham Church before the inscription, 
jejune but sincere, which marks his grave, we ponder, and 
would fain hope that we can discern, the moral of this 
blighted life. In barbarous days, when strength of frame and 
limb was the only road to power and success, a sickly, distorted 
infant would be exposed as useless on the mountain-tops. In 
less brutal, yet scarce more tender times, a man of Cowper's 
faltering pietism, wavering purpose, shattered hope, would be 
tossed aside by historian or biographer asa worthless specimen 
of contemptible infirmity. The position we accord to him to- 
day, our acceptance of the wistful appeal made to us by his 
feebleness—nay, our consciousness that we attach to him, 
because of that feebleness, an interest which a stronger man 
might claim in vain—is a testimony to the impress of 
Christianity ; to the teaching and the example of that life, at 
once broken and sublime, at once a failure and a triumph, 
which eighteen centuries ago spread a shield over the weak 
things of the world. 





THE FEDERALIST.* 

At a time when a great party in Britain are endeavouring to 
reproduce the mischiefs from which the Thirteen Colonies 
ultimately forming the United States escaped in 1787-88, 
it was a happy idea to publish in England an edition of The 
Federalist. We are not only interested in it because it con- 
tains an important and deeply interesting series of historical 
papers, but because it furnishes lessons which the advocates 








* The Federalist : a Commentary on the Constitution of the United States. Being 
a Collection of Essays in Support of the Constitution agreed upon September 
17th, 1787, by the Federal Convention. Reprinted from the Original Text of 
Alexander Hamilton; John Jay, and James Madison, Edited by Henry Cabot 





would convert such confidences into familiarities impertinent 


odge. London: Fisher Unwin. 
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of measures tending to disunion would do well to con. For 
hole effort of the Convention, and of the Federalists 
poor ably sustained the main principles of the Constitution 
eer they recommended their countrymen to adopt, was to 
pe te and secure Union. The loose articles of Confederation 
= d, and but for the intervention of Louis XVI. 
barely sufficed, x 
gould not have sufficed, to carry the Colonies through the war; 
and it was seen at once by the statesmen who organised and 
the soldiers who directed resistance until it triumphed, that 
anarchy would ensue unless unity and authority were firmly 
stablished. They had to achieve a tough piece of work. We 
gee the United States as a great Power, a collective entity, but 
none of us can fully realise how arduous was the task of sup- 
ressing the spirit of disunion, still less imagine what would 
have happened had not its able opponents prevailed. One who 
looked on these events at the distance of twenty-one years 
only, Professor Smyth, could hardly conceive how the question, 
Should there be a general Government for the whole con- 
tinent? “could be a question at all.” Yet it was deep and 
proad, and there would have been no Union but for the patient, 
persistent, and energetic action of a few able men. That 
Washington and Franklin should have long been tormented 
by doubt as to the future of their country, that men like 
Hamilton, Jay, and Madison should have felt called on to write 
and publish these Federalist essays day by day a hundred 
years ago, and enter on the veriest rudiments of the great 
subject, shows how difficult it was to build up a Union, even 
at the cost of including in the bases antagonistic prin- 
ciples destined seventy years later to put that conquest 
toaseverer trial. So hard it was to obtain, so much harder 
to maintain, the very foundations of prosperity and power and 
national safety. 

Some of the arguments put forward to convince New York, 
which was a “small State,” and did not foresee its own 
coming greatness, are drawn from British experience, and 
apply with great force to our existing controversies. Mr. Jay, 
contending for one good Government and enumerating its 
benefits, includes among them, of course, what he calls the 
direction of the Militia and navigation, and thus goes on :— 

“What would the Militia of Britain be, if the English Militia 
obeyed the Government of England, if the Scotch Militia obeyed 
the Government of Scotland, and if the Welsh Militia obeyed the 
Government of Wales? Suppose an invasion; would these three 
Governments (if they agreed at all) be able, with all their respec- 
tive forces, to operate against the enemy so effectually as the single 
Government of Great Britain would? We have heard much of 
the fleets of Britain,” he continues, “‘and the time may come, if 
we are wise, when the fleets of America may engage attention. 
But if one national Government had not so regulated the navigation 
of Britain as to make it a nursery for seamen, if one national 
Government had not called forth all the national means and 
materials for forming fleets, their prowess and their thunder 
would never have been celebrated. Let England have its naviga- 
tion and fleet—let Scotland have its navigation and fleet—let 
Wales have its navigation and fleet—let Ireland have its naviga- 
tion and fleet—let those four constituent parts of the British 
Empire be under four independent Governments, and it is easy 
to see how soon they would each dwindle into comparative 
insignificance.” 

That, of course, is but one, though a vital branch of the 
subject, and it has a direct bearing on the Home-rule dispute, 
because no one has yet been able to tell us, were Home-rule 
granted, who would command the army in Ireland, what 
would be the functions of the garrison, who should give final 
orders, and where the control over the troops would lie, in 
such a fashion as to make Home-rule and an Imperial garri- 
son compatible with each other. Wemay say of its champions, 
what Hamilton said of the anti-Federalists, “They seem still 
to aim at things repugnant and irreconcilable,” and “ cherish 
with blind devotion the political monster of an imperium in 
imperio.” He also foresaw the need for what is now called 
and what he calls coercion, which was found so imperative in 


1861 :— 


“Government implies the power of making laws. It is essential 
to the idea of a law that it be attended with a sanction; or, in 
other words, a penalty or punishment for disobedience. If there 
be no penalty annexed to disobedience, the resolutions or com- 
mands which pretend to be laws will, in fact, amount to nothing 
more than advice or recommendation. This penalty, whatever it 
may be, can only be inflicted in two ways: by the agency of the 
Courts and Ministers of Justice, or by military force; by the 
coercion of the magistracy, or by the coercion of arms. The first 
kind can only apply to men; the last kind must of necessity be 
employed against bodies politic, or communities, or States. It is 
evident that there is no process of a.court by which the observance 
of the laws can, in the last resort, be enforced. Sentences can be 





denounced against them for violations of their duty, but these 
sentences can only be carried into execution by the sword.” 

These are elementary truths which it was thought necessary 
to teach in America a hundred years ago; but, elementary as 
they are, we have lived to see them virtually, if not in so many 
words, assailed and controverted in our time; and it is 
remarkable that this line should be taken when an attempt is 
made to create disunion, the very thing which Hamilton and 
his friends strove so ardently to prevent. 

They were successful at the cost of a compromise, for the 
seeds of the Secession War were sown in 1787-88, and the 
causes likely to create discord were more or less clearly foreseen. 
Hamilton, no doubt, thought that by forming a strong central 
government, including a Supreme Court, that the danger 
arising out of “territorial disputes,” and they were many, 
would be parried, if not removed. Yet, coupled with the 
clauses relating to slavery, these very territories, which had 
grown so extensive, furnished the ground for civil war. “In 
the wide field of Western territory,” he wrote, “ we perceive an 
ample theatre for hostile pretensions, without any umpire or 
common judge to interpose between the contending parties.” 
An umpire was provided in the Constitution; yet, when the 
estate had grown beyond dimensions apparent to the men of 
1787, the umpire was obliged to make the sword “the arbiter ” 
of profound differences. How prolonged, how fierce would 
have been the strife from the first, if the Union, a result of 
compromise as it was, had not been set up to avert 
if possible, and assuredly to postpone, the dreadful war! 
Slavery was a worse danger than the territories ; coupled with 
them it was nearly fatal to the Union; yet without that com- 
promise of antagonistic principles, the “ irrepressible conflict ” 
would have broken out before the eighteenth century closed, 
and, with it, the strife was only a deferred liability. The 
division between North and South cropped up the moment the 
slave question was agitated in the Convention. South Carolina 
and Georgia championed slave-representation in 1787, just as 
they insisted on and fought for slave-extension in 1861; and, 
in arguing for the Union, even with the slave compromise, Mr. 
Jay actually applies the phrases Northern and Southern 
Confederacy to the possible and even probable divisions of the 
land, one of which he rightly held might be allied with a 
foreign Power, a result which, as Mr. Bigelow has shown, 
nearly came to pass. The probability of Ireland having a 
foreign ally against Great Britain is even stronger than in the 
case supposed by Mr. Jay, and against such a peril we can 
only guard by maintaining our Union as our energetic offspring 
maintained theirs. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY EPITOMISED.* 
Ir is difficult to understand why, when he set about 
“epitomising” James’s Naval History, Mr. O’Byrne should 
have taken as a basis the first edition, published in 1822, 
instead of the second and “amended” as well as improved 
edition, published by the author four years afterwards. In 
like manner, we do not see why the narrative, or more properly 
narratives, should have been confined to “ those actions only 
for which a medal has been struck or a clasp issued;” 
still less why all defeats, some of which are most in- 
structive, should have been omitted from the epitome of 
a Naval History. Then the only accounts of combats with 
American ships in the war of 1812 which are vouchsafed to us, 
are four, ending in captures by the British; but in that war 
our frequent reverses conveyed as many lessons as our few 
victories. For the antagonist was underrated, if not treated 
with something like contempt, a most perilous habit; anything 
almost was considered good enough to fight him ; and he, being 
acute and forecasting, took such measures as were likely to give 
him the best chance of victory. His “frigates.” bigger, more 
stoutly built, better and more numerously armed and manned, 
than our “ frigates,” were nominally of the same rates; and 
thus the early successes of the Americans, due largely to 
the real inequality of the combatants, appeared to show a 
superiority at sea on equal terms. Now, the Admiralty of the 
day ought to have been just as well-informed respecting the 
American as they were respecting the French Navy. They 
should have known that the United States 44-gun frigate 
had the scantling and the masts of a sixty-four, that she 








* James’s Naval History: a Narrative of the Naval Battles, Single-Ship 
Actions, Notable Sieges, and Dashing Cutting-Out Expeditions Fought in the 
Days of Howe, Hood, nean, St. Vincent, Bridport, Nelson, Camperdown, 
Exmouth, Duckwerth, and Sir Sydney Smith, Epitomised in one volume. By 
Robert O’Byrne. London: W. E Allen and Co, ° 
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was manned by a picked crew, and that her marines were 
practised riflemen. No blame rests on the Americans for 
calling these vessels frigates; but the British Admiralty were 
at fault when they neglected to learn the nature of their 
probable opponents. That is the practical moral of the 
unhappy war waged by the dominant Slave Power to aid 
Napoleon; and some specimens of the defeats we endured 
in such circumstances should have found a place in every 
epitome of James’s admirable records. The captures of the 
‘ Chesapeake,’ the ‘ Argus,’ the ‘Essex,’ and the ‘ President’ 
do not, in fact, convey a correct idea of the character of the 
contest, and the omission of the more instructive captures of 
British ships is a blot on Mr. O’Byrne’s single volume. 

We fully allow for the difficulty of making a selection which 
should satisfy everybody; but hardly any one would contend 
that a selection should include no defeats. It might also be 
assumed that the text, where condensed, would follow the copy, 
and that pains would be taken to be accurate. In that respect 
James himself set an example to all writers. He is clear 
enough, for example, in his statement of the mission entrusted 
to the ‘Didon’ by Villeneuve, who despatched her Captain, 
Milius, from Corunna to discover Allemand’s squadron, which 
had escaped from Rochefort, and hand that officer orders to join 
his chief. But Mr. O’Byrne, greatly to the reader’s confusion, 
makes James say that the frigate was sent “ with orders from 
M. Allemand to join the Admiral without delay.” In 
perusing the account of Admiral Hotham’s action off Genoa 
in 1795, which Mr. O’Byrne calls a “victory,” although 
the text he is condensing, and, we may say, Nelson, who 
fought in it, considered it to be an imperfect success, the 
reader will be again put out. For one line will tell him 
that the ‘ Courageux’ suffered greatly in attacking the French, 
and a little lower that the same ship and the ‘Ca Ira,’ 
made a most gallant resistance before they surrendered. 
The explanation is that ‘Courageux’ is written for ‘Censeur.’ 
It is a trifle, but reveals carelessness in the work of reduction, 
and is the less excusable because the volume is small and the 
original text clear. No detailed lists of the ships, armament, and 
Captains of the squadrons which fought the Battle of the Nile 
are given. How is it possible to form an approximate idea of 
that astonishing action without even a list of the nominal 
forces engaged? In this case, such a list is indispensable, 
because the French were so greatly superior. Nelson’s thirteen 
line-of-battle ships were seventy-four’s, and he had a 50-gun 
frigate. The French Admiral commanded eight seventy-four’s, 
three eighty’s, each superior to a British ninety-eight, his 
flagship, the ‘Orient,’ 120 guns, and four frigates. A clear in- 
dication of the disparity should have found a place in an 
epitome of the Battle of the Nile. There is the like omission 
in the story of Trafalgar, and both detract from the value of 
the book even for schoolboys. The first volume of the 
Naval History contains a most useful “Glossary of Sea 
Terms,” so accurate that the sailor-editor finds in it only one 
error. Mr. O’Byrne would have done a real service to the 
landsmen among his readers by reprinting these few pages, 
the contents of which are indispensable to such a comprehen- 
sion of nautical motions and tactics as a landsman can attain. 
One heading in the book is, “ Capture of Java by Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. R. Stopford,” a most misleading title, seeing that if 
Mr. O’Byrne thinks that the Admiral captured Java, he should 
at least have said, in plain terms, that Stopford was assisted 
by a very large army from India under Sir Samuel Auchmuty. 
Most people would say that the squadron aided the army, and 
that Java fell before their joint operations. Mr. James cer- 
tainly does not obscure the facts in his narrative. These are 
some of the shortcomings and defects of an epitome which, 
however, will have been useful should it incite the inquiring 
minds of the rising generation to study the fine original. 


For, although the substitution of iron for wood has so 
utterly revolutionised the outward forms of our ships, and 
though steam has enforced a change in the methods and con- 
ditions, in the strategy and tactics of naval warfare to an 
extent as yet unknown, nevertheless one thing remains, or 
should remain, untouched,—the daring, the inventiveness, the 
endurance which won the battles of old. Examples of these are 
plentiful enough in the pages of James, and it will be for the 
next generation, upon whose shoulders fall a gigantic duty, 
like that which tried our ancestors in the great wars, to breathe 
the old spirit into the new forms, and rival—they cannot excel 
«=the deeds which gave such splendour, not without shadows, 


to our naval renown seventy years ago. ‘le teu 
narratives which Mr. O’Byrne has sought to cplianel 
flashes out quite as brightly upon a small as a large scale, . 
indeed, often becomes exceptionally conspicuous when gj . 
combats are recorded, or exploits usually characterised 
desperate or rash are described. Mr. James can >: 
find three “deeds of daring” which are the peers of Lord 
Cochrane’s well-known storming of the Spanish 39. 
frigate ‘Gamo’ from the decks of the little ‘Speedy.’ One 
is the exploit of Captain Patrick Campbell, of the ‘Dart 
ship-sloop, carrying thirty guns, which ran into Dunkirk 
Roads at night, boarded, captured, and brought away the 
French 38-gun frigate ‘Désirée,’ losing in the “ dashi 
enterprise ” only one killed and nine wounded. The 

is the recapture of the ‘Hermione.’ The Spaniards had 
become possessed of the frigate when her crew mutinied, killed 
the captain, and ran her into La Guayra. Hearing that sho 
was at Puerto Cabello, Sir Hyde Parkes sent the 28-gun 
frigate ‘Surprise,’ Captain Hamilton, to intercept her if she 
ventured out. The Captain found her moored between tyo 
strong forts, yet he went into the harbour by night, with giy 
boats, and although their approach was discovered, the ship 
was boarded, as it fell out, by only the crews of three boats, who 
arrived one after the other, was mastered after a short battle, 
and actually sailed out under the guns of the forts. The logy 
was only 12 wounded; that of the Spaniards, 119 killed 
and 97 wounded! Well may Mr. James exclaim,—« The 
history of naval warfare, from the earliest times to this 
date, affords no parallel to this dashing affair.” The third 
is the cutting-out of the ‘Cerbére’ from Port Louis by 
Lieutenant Coghlan. He proposed and volunteered for the 
service, and although his handful of men—twenty—were twice 
driven from the brig’s side, they persevered, carried her on 
the third charge, and being joined by two other boats, towed 
her out “under a heavy but ineffectual fire from the batteries,” 
Mr. O’Byrne has very properly extracted two of these “com. 
peers” to Cochrane’s exploit. The great actions are fairly 
treated, but space, we suppose, obliged him to omit from his 
narrative of the “ brilliant repulse of a French fleet four times 
superior in force” by Admiral Cornwallis, the account of the 
delicate device by means of which the English imposed upon 
the French Admiral. Cornwallis had the wit to detach the 
frigate ‘ Phaeton,’ and she, when some miles away, signalled 
first “a strange sail,” then “four sail,” next a “ fleet,” and 
finally by signals known to the French that the strangers 
were “friends.” The latter thought it Lord Bridport’s fleet, 
and thus by a bold countenance and fair sea-craft, Cornwallis 
got out of a dangerous situation. If, however, there are many 
defects in the epitome, it may still serve as a reminder of the 
“brave days of old.” 





PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED RACEHORSES.* 


THIs is a most estimable work. We feel sure that it will be 
generally considered as a valuable contribution to our equine 
literature, ang as supplying a want which has been felt by all 
who are interested in the finest of old English sports. Thus 
much one is expected to say of any book connected with any 
sport or pastime. This book, however, does contain a great deal 
of information concerning a subject which many people do not 
know as well as they ought. There are, indeed, many worthy 
men who have so far gone astray in the pursuit of wisdom, which 
is but too often the beginning of folly, that they conceive the 
study of matters which are familiar even to the unlearned as 
unbecoming and derogatory. For such mistaken men we record 
the fact that one of the greatest writers on a subject of deep im- 
port—the sublime science of heraldry—did not think it 
unbecoming to go out of his way to supply his readers witha 
list of the terms employed in hunting and hawking, “ that s0 
in their mutual conversing together they may be able to speak 
properly (though but superficially), and deliver their minds in 
apt terms, when in their meetings they happen to fall into 
discourse of noble recreations and delights.” And hear what 
is then their reward :—“ That so the standers-by may say of 
them (when they shall observe their skilful discourses): It 
is a usual thing, with the most part of young men, to delight 
themselves, either in pampering of horses, or to cherish dogs 
for hunting, or to addict themselves to the study of philosophy; 





* Portraits of Celebrated Racchorses of the Past and Present Conturics. Vols. 
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he fixed not his delight in any one of these more than another, 
- he meetly well seen in them all.” 
yet was gee eye 
Hear that, O ye whose soul is withered within you through 
the medium of what you vainly call culture! The latter part 
may, indeed, have read in Terence, if aught of classical 
ve ing survives in the degenerate days of modern education. 
+t in great part, for the benefit of those who are behind the 
world in the knowledge of racing that Mr. Taunton has com- 
ved his work, “ for such of the general community,” as he 
F scl more elegantly phrases it, ““as may desire to know 
something of those equine celebrities which have figured in 
the most captivating of all our national pastimes. as winners 
of the three great classic races,” &c. The amount of knowledge 
to be derived from the pages of this book is incalculable. Itis, 
indeed, the Dictionary of National Biography of horses, and 
is certainly quite as interesting as the sister-work presided 
over by Mr. Leslie Stephen. It has even several advantages 
over that erudite compilation, It is less voluminous for one 
thing; it has pictures, which form the most important and 
most interesting feature of the book: it is at once easier and 
more entertaining to look at the portrait of horse or man than 
to read their biographies. Further, while Mr. Stephen’s 
dictionary contains no memoirs of horses, Mr. Taunton more 
than once condescends to give notices of men who were in 
some way connected with the famous champions of whom his 
book treats. There are accounts of Tregonwell Frampton, 
“keeper of the running-horses ” to various Sovereigns, from 
William III. to George II.; of Colonel Mellish, and of Fulwar 
Craven; of painters of horses like James Ward, Abraham 
Cooper, and John Herring; and of jockeys such as William 
Scott, “Nat” Flatman, Sam Chiffney, and Frank Buckle. 
This last personage, by-the-way, has been strangely omitted 
from Mr. Stephen’s man dictionary, the only person of the 


quoted from a letter contributed to the Sporting Magazine by 
Mr. John Lawrence, that a mare called by the uneuphonions 
name of ‘Bald Charlotte,’ after beating a horse named 
‘Swinger’ over the four-mile Beacon Course at Newmarket, 
“on the same day won the King’s Plate at Winchester, 12 st., 
four miles.” We believe the account of the first race, with its 
extraordinary weights (the mare carried 18st. and ‘Swinger’ 
17st. 71b.), to be true; but that any horse that ever was 
foaled, after running a race at Newmarket, could by any 
possible means of transport known in the year of grace 1727, 
or, for the matter of that, in 1888, be brought over to 
Winchester in time to run another race there, is a little 
beyond us. Our author tells us that Frank Buckle used to 
ride over from Peterborough to Newmarket, ride a trial there, 
and be back at Peterborough in time for a six-o’clock breakfast, 
a distance of ninety-two miles; but that is really nothing com- 
pared with the horse who runs a four-mile race at Newmarket, 
skips over to Winchester, and runs another four miles there! 
It appears fortunate for ‘Flying Childers’ that he made 
his appearance as a racehorse at so early a date. “He 
is allowed,” says Mr. Taunton, “to have been the fleetest 
horse that has ever appeared in the world.” Perhaps he was; 
but we doubt whether his position would be considered as 
unassailable, in spite of his 82ft. a second (how was that 
counted, by-the-bye?), if he had not got the start in point 
of time. ‘Eclipse,’ some forty or fifty years later, was 
only “the fleetest horse that had been seen in England 
since the time of ‘Childers.’” The record of ‘ Eclipse’s’ 
performances is wonderful, and the account of him is 
the more interesting as various anecdotes are told about 
him. As a rule, Mr. Taunton’s work is lamentably devoid 
of anecdote. But here we read of the mancuvre by 
which the colt was originally bought by Mr. Wildman. who 





name mentioned being one Henry Thomas, who wrote a futile | had come down to the sale too late and found ‘ Eclipse’ 
history of the curse of modern days, civilisation. What a | already sold, but “looking at his watch, found the sale had 
strange scale of comparative merit that gentleman must have! | commenced before the time announced in the advertisement, 


Mr. Taunton’s preface sets forth the scope of his work in a 
manner truly admirable, considering the manner in which the 
volumes are offered to the public successively. Vol. I. we 
are told, “ which covers the greater part of the last century, 
possesses an interest quite distinct from the other three con- 
secutive volumes.” Let the reader, therefore, by no means 
omit to study Vol. I., lest he lose altogether this highly 
interesting portion of the work; but he must not attempt to 
form a judgment on that alone, for “in Vol. II. the interest 
begins to quicken, and goes on increasing till the end of Vol. 
IV. is reached,” by which time we shall all be throwing up 
our caps with enthusiasm and shouting the praises of Mr. 
Taunton. In point of fact, we are inclined to think the first 
volume of quite as great interest as the second or third; but 


we are quite ready to believe that No. IV. will be absolutely | 
thrilling. The volumes already published carry the record as | 


far as 1847, leaving twenty-three years for the fourth, as 1870 
is the limit which Mr. Taunton has appointed for his work. 
The first volume is, as the preface says, different in many 
ways from those which follow. It treats of the different kind | 
of horses who ran in races of a different kind under different | 
conditions. The set of portraits commences with the famous | 
Darley Arabian and other well-known horses of foreizn breed, | 
who never ran themselves, but were the sires and ancestors of 
many race-horses of great renown. The first running horse | 
is the Duke of Devonshire’s ‘ Basto,’ who at Newmarket, in 
October, 1708, carrying 8st. 3lb., beat the Lord Treasurer’s | 


‘Squirrel,’ carrying 7 st. 12lb. over a four-mile course. 
Greater interest attaches to the celebrated ‘ Flying Childers,’ | 
of whom two portraits are given, neither of which, it must be | 
confessed, give a very attractive representation of the horse. 
Various extraordinary feats are chronicled of this wonderful 


and insisted that all lots sold should be put up again,” which 
' was done, and he bought ‘Eclipse’ for seventy-five guineas ; how 
| the horse’s temper was at one time so bad that “ he was placed 
| in the hands of a rough-rider, near Epsom, who almost worked 
| him off his legs, riding him about the country all day upon 


| his business, and often keeping him out all night on his 
| poaching excursions,” and many other interesting circum- 
| stances. One trait of character is recorded which proves 
| his true greatness. He never wished to exert himself more 
| than was necessary; “ though he constantly ran away with 
| his jockey, he never forgot to stop at the ending-post.” 

| Many other famous horses are included in these volumes 
|of whom our space does not permit us to speak,—we 


| find, for instance, in the first volume, accounts of the 
| singularly named ‘ Pot8os,’ ‘ Highflyer,’ ‘ Diomed’ (winner of 
| the first Derby),‘ Sir Peter Teazle,’ and ‘ Bellissima;’ in the 
| second, ‘ Whalebone,’ ‘Phantom,’ ‘Smolensko,’ ‘ Filho-da- 
| Puta,’ ‘Emilius,’ ‘ Lottery,’ and ‘Fleur-de-Lis.’ The third 
| volume tells us of ‘Cadland’ and ‘The Colonel ’—the famous 
| dead-heaters of 1828—and their contemporary and rival, 
‘Zinganee;’ of ‘Touchstone,’ ‘Bay Middleton,’ ‘ Crucifix,’ 
‘Alice Hawthorne,’ ‘Cotherstone,’ ‘Orlando,’ and a host of 
other celebrities. The history of ‘Orlando’ naturally brings 
in the famous ‘Running Rein’ case, of which, however, only 
a slight account is given. The more important races in which 
the cracks of later days have been engaged, are described with 
great minuteness in the third volume, and there is a greater 
proportion of anecdote. A curious story is told about ‘ The 
Colonel,’ illustrating the careless manner in which George 
IV.’s stable was managed :— 

“ A friend of his on the 14th of June, 1829, had taken up his 
| quarters at a roadside inn about twelve miles from Ascot, and 
| about four o’clock on the following morning he was awoke by the 


animal, but we hear only of two races that he actually ran, | clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the hard turnpike road, indicating 


though on many occasions he received forfeit from antagonists 
Who feared to face him. The different style of racing in those | 
days is shown by the record of the great contest in which he 
beat Lord Drogheda’s ‘Chanter’ (“who had vanquished | 
the best horses of his day”) over a six-mile course, each | 
horse carrying 10 st. Certainly this is rather a contrast | 
to the five-furlong handicaps which fill up so many race- | 


that the animal was proceeding at a rapid rate. It being a bright, 
clear night, with a full moon, he threw up his window, and ina very 
few seconds saw the horse pulled up just opposite the inn. Without 
dismounting, its rider pounded the door with the knob of a thick 
whip, at the same time calling for a pint of ale. The landlord and 
his family having gone to bed, his friend, a Mr. Stanhope, said, 
‘Wait a few minutes, and I will come down and get it for you,’ 
remarking at the same time that the horse this drunken fellow was 
bestriding was ‘The Colonel,’ who was engaged to run at Ascot 


meetings in our days. But, willing as we are to receive with | for the Cup on the 18th of that month. Instead of going to the 


respectful belief the accounts of the wonderful performances 
of racehorses in the last century, there are some which pass 
the bounds of our credulity. Of such a kind is an assertion, 


| bar for the beer, Mr. Stanhope went to the stable, saddled his 
' horse as expeditiously as he could, and hurried out of the yard 
| into the high-road. The moment the man saw him, he started off 
, at full gallop, and Mr. Stanhope followed in pursuit for over four 
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miles, but never afterwards got a glimpse of the fugitive. No 
wonder, four days afterwards, ‘The Colonel’ was not placed for 
the Cup.” 

The portraits in the first volume are, as a rule, decidedly 
inferior to the subsequent ones; but there is perhaps none of 
more artistic merit than the picture of ‘Jupiter’ (son of 
* Eclipse’) by Sawrey Gilpin. Among the best in the second 
volume are those of ‘Filho-da-Puta,’ from a picture of 
Herring’s, and of ‘ Moses,’ from one of James Ward’s; while 
in the third we may mention ‘ Bessy Bedlam,’ ‘ Chorister,’ 
and ‘Orlando,’ all from Herring; but many of them are 
exceedingly good. Mr. Taunton cannot be held responsible 
for the indifferent nature of many of the prints from which 
his earlier illustrations are taken; and we are certainly 
indebted to bim for the pains he has taken to collect portraits 
of even so early a date. His first three volumes are a decided 
success, and we have no doubt that the last will be worthy of 
them. 





ST. PETER’S CHAINS.* 
Mr. De VERE can hardly expect complete sympathy from 
any reader who does not agree with him in the claim 
of the Roman Catholic Church to be the only true religious 
guide and teacher of man. He quotes, indeed, the view of 
English statesmen who had no such conviction, that “ unless 
the Pope has enough of temporal authority to keep him in- 
dependent of the other European Courts,” jealousies and 
intrigues will arise, and “so enable any one country wielding 
the enormous influence of his spiritual authority to foster 
intrigues, factions, and rebellions in the dominions of her 
rivals.” But though many statesmen who were not Roman 
Catholics have held this view, and though we think it 
probable that most of the wiser English statesmen would 
now see with satisfaction a Huropean guarantee given 
to the Pope that his authority as head of the great 
Roman Church should not be interfered with by the 
Power in whose territories he might happen to reside, 
yet that is simply a question of political prudence and 
wisdom, not a question of principle. It seems to us almost 
impossible that any man who does not ascribe to the Church 
a divine authority quite distinct from that of all other 
Churches, should enter into Mr. De Vere’s claim on behalf of 
his Church to be placed, as of right, in a position in which no 
overpowering human influence can be exerted over the Pope’s 
counsels. Indeed, we do not quite understand why a 
Church, supernaturally guarded and protected from within, 
should need even so much extra protection from without as 
other Churches not supposed to be equally gifted. If the Greek 
Church, and the Anglican Church, and the Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches, which make no claim to infallibility and to the 
exclusive possession of divine authority, do not need to be 
guarded from the intrusion of State influence, we at all events 
do not understand why an infallible Church should ask 
to be so guarded. Why should a Church which claims an 
exclusive divine protection such as none of these Churches 
claim, alone insist that besides this invisible divine shield, it 
should have as well the visible human shield of a separate 
State organisation? So far as we can judge, the Roman 
Catholic view of the prerogatives of St. Peter’s Church render 
it rather less than more necessary for that Church to be 
hedged about with a separate human authority. It may be,— 
we think it is,—desirable for the peace of the world, that the 
Pope should be at perfect liberty to act as he thinks best for 
the great Church under his rule, without being liable to the 
interference of the Italian or any other State; but while 
we admit as much as this, we hold that the admission 
implies rather the inadequacy than the perfect adequacy of 
that supernatural guidance to which the Roman Church 
lays special claim. Hence it is impossible for us to enter into 
the sentiment of such a sonnet as the following, vigorous 
though it be :-— 
“Tare CONSPIRACY AGAINST Rome; AND THE Great CONNIVING 
POWERS. 

The kingdom-selling king puts forth a hand 

Vile from Church-plunder, leprous to the bone, 

To rend a second spoil+ from Peter’s throne: 

Silent, yet false, a proud yet servile band, 

Europe’s ‘ Great Powers,’ each from its distant strand 

Applaud the dragon teeth thus deftly sown, 


—— ee 





* St. Peter’s Chains ; or, Rome and the Italian Revolution. A Series of Sonnets 
by Aubrey De Vere, LL.D. London: Burns and Vates, 

+ Anoona. &, The French Emperor had solemnly guaranteed the remaining 
Papal territury against invasion. 





Nor heed how France in treason’s undertone 


Whispers, ‘Rome next! Wait, win—an 

‘Great Powers!’ blind Powers, because they f, 

Old realms that seal an upstart’s new eae ie 

Think ye this traffic means for you no loss ? 

Christ’s Vicar bound, what king thenceforth is free ? 

Death-doom of Europe’s peace and liberty i 

Is that your state-clerks smilingly engross!” 
Even a Roman Catholic might, we think, because h, 
Roman Catholic, because he believed so profoundly ; 

: : : Y m the 
almighty arm which sustained the Church, think that it was 
quite unnecessary, and even dangerous, for that Church 
to have the care of a civil State added to its great burden of 
responsibility. Though we are perfectly willing to admit that 
very few sincere Roman Catholics do take that view, why might 
not a pious Roman Catholic, echoing the grand boast of the 
following sonnet, maintain that a Church so dowered needs 
no special provision against human aggression ?— 

“Saint Peter. 

Rock of the Rock! As He, the Light of Light, 

Shows forth His Father’s glory evermore, 

So showest thou forth the Son’s unshaken might 

Throned in thy unity on every shore : 

On thee His Church He built ; and though all night 

Tempests of leaguering demons round it roar, 

The Gates of Hell prevail not; and the Right 

Beams lordliest through the breaking clouds of war. 

Strength of that Church! the nations round thee reel; 

Like hunted creatures kingdoms flee and pant ; 

But God upon His Church hath set His seal, 

Fusing His own eternal adamant 

Through all its bastions and its towers in thee: 

Luminous it stands through thy solidity.” 
On the other hand, it is obviously simply impossible for one who 
is not a Roman Catholic, and who thinks that in no direction 
has the Roman Church acquitted itself so badly as in the 
work of civil government, to accept Mr. De Vere’s fierce 
denunciation of Victor Emanuel’s policy and achievements, 

We can enter much more heartily into the following attack 

upon the notion that true constitutional liberty can be won 
effectually, as Italy’s was won, by the aid of Emperors and 
military coups d’état :— 


d understand’ 


@ was 


“Traian ‘ UNIFICATION’ IN 1860. 

The land which Improvisatores throng 

With one light bound would freedom improvise, 

Freedom by England dragged from raging seas 

Through centuries of battling right and wrong: 

The gamesters crowned, their loaded dice down flung, 

Divide their gains ;* while—shamelessly at ease— 

Gold-spangled Fortune, tinselled to the knees, 

Runs on the tight rope of the State new-strung ! 

O Liberty, stern goddess, sad and grave, 

To whom are dear the hearts that watch and wait, 

The hand laborious strenuous as the glaive, 

Tho strong, staid head, the soul supreme o’er fate, 

With what slow scorn thou turn’st incensed of mien 

From mimic freedom’s operatic scene !” 
But it is curious that in this fine panegyric on England’s slow 
and painful conquest of freedom, Mr. De Vere should seem to 
forget that the greater part of that great conquest was achieved 
by a nation which had deserted his Church, and in great measure 
because she had deserted his Church. At least, we know of no 
such tenacious and victorious battle waged for civil freedom in 
any land which remained thoughout its struggles heartily 
devoted to the guidance of the Roman Pontiff. 

Mr. De Vere appears to us to argue in one portion of his 
preface as if the secular power of the Pope was needed not to 
protect his spiritual authority, but to prevent him from abusing 
his spiritual authority by encroaching on the secular authority 
of other potentates :— 

“ Statesmen once affirmed that the Temporal Sovereignty, while 
it kept the Spiritual Power free, yet added to it a body in which 
the strongest of powers became vulnerable. A Pope, though not 
free, might be powerful notwithstanding; but he would be as 
invulnerable as if he were a spirit, and consequently an object of 
jealousies mischievous even when groundless.” 

Surely a believer in the infallibility of the Church can hardly 
fear that if the Pope were not subjected to the anxieties of 
secular monarchs, and were, selfishly speaking, indifferent to 
the good-will of neighbouring States, he would be too powerful 
as a spiritual authority, and likely to presume on that power. 
That is blowing both hot and cold at once. Sometimes Mr. 
De Vere claims secular authority for the Pope lest the 
spiritual authority should be maimed, and sometimes, agall, 
lest it should be too great without that motive for moderation 
which a secular authority would bring with it. Are not both 








* Napoleon got Nico and Savoy; Victor Emanuel, the Northern Papal States 
and Lombardy. 
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as of one who has his doubts about the supernatural 


le: 
pete? the Church, rather than of one who feels quite 


guidance of 


re of it ? 
*. have spoken of this little volume of sonnets rather 


from the point of view of their thesis than of their poetry, 
but we may add that the poetry is often very noble, and 
almost always very vigorous. But here and there we find a 
ine or & sonnet that we cannot admire,—for instance, the 
first line in the first sonnet written on Christmas Eve,— 
«This night, O Earth, a Saviour germinate !” 

«Germinate” is a vile word for Mr. De Vere’s purpose, and 
does not express what he means; and, again, the fourteenth 
sonnet seems to us poor and trivial. But, on the whole, the 
poetical standard of the sonnets is very high. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tar most interesting article in the Nineteenth Century is Miss 
Beatrice Potter’s “ Pages from a Work-Girl’s Diary.” In it 
she describes with photographic accuracy from her own expe- 
yience the life led by the women who work for the “sweaters.” 
The most noticeable point in Miss Potter’s paper, as well as 
the most commendable, is the sanity and common-sense of its 
view. She avoids equally the sentimental “Song of the Shirt” 
form of moralising, and the light-hearted assurance that every- 
thing is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. The 
great, fat Jewess who presided over the workshop where Miss 
Potter was “taken on” seems to have acted much like other 
employers of labour, no better and no worse. Her main object 
was to get the work done, and her language was sometimes 
forcible. At the same time, there does not seem to have been 
any of the overbearing, slave-driving cruelty of which we have 
heard so much, and respectability of demeanour and good 
behaviour in her workshop appear to have met with their proper 
reward. “Iam sure,” said the Jewess to Miss Potter, “I don’t 
want to be hard on any decert young person as is trying to 
earn her living in a respectable way ;” and this seems to have 
been her rule of conduct. The account which Miss Potter 
gives of the kindness and helpfulness of many of the women 
in the workshop is very touching. They were ready to lend 
her their materials, to teach her out of their own time,—one 
of the girls who fancied she was exceptionally poor even 
forcing upon her a share of her own meal. At the same time, 
Miss Potter brings out strongly the savagery and brutality 
which is unfortunately the moral background of East London. 
The savage’s first notion is to make his wife his slave. “T’ll 
be married in a week, and then my wife shall keep me,” were 
the words of one of the brutal young men employed as a 
presser in the shop; and, “ I'll go to the b workhouse if I 
don’t get a girl to keep me; I won’t sweat here any longer 
for 5s. a day,” was the reply of his comrade. General Lloyd 
8. Bryce in “Socialism Through American Spectacles,” in 
asking the pertinent question, “ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?” 
—who shall look after the officials appointed to carry out State 
Socialism ?—tells a good story attributed to Abraham Lin- 
coln :— Down in Delaware once, the people thought that 
monkeys could be trained to plack peaches, and a carload of 
monkeys was sent down there, and they were actually trained 
to do so. The only trouble was, it took two men to watch 
each monkey in order to prevent him cutting up tricks and 
eating the peaches and destroying them as fast as he plucked 
them.” The whole article is full of shrewd common-sense. 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s “Slavery in East Central Africa” 
puts the great national and humanitarian problems in regard to 
Africa vividly before his readers. He shows clearly that Portugal 
is the great difficulty in the way of any serious attempt to put 
down the raids of the Arab slave-hunters. Portugal, of course, 
does not willingly encourage slave-hunting; but her obstruc- 
tive attitude has much the same effect. She has not the power 
in her East African Colonies to keep the native population in 
order, and, at the same time, her paper claims prevent any 
other Power from undertaking the task. Here is Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd’s statement of the matter :— 

“The question, therefore, is simply,—Will Portugal co-operate 
with enlightened Europe in helping on this great and righteous 
cause? And, if she is willing, can she do so to any efficient 
purpose? No one who is acquainted with continental Portugal 
oo ~ to acknowledge Portuguese humanity and enlightenment, 
0 ortunately the greatest doubt must prevail upon the ability 
0 Portugal to act strongly in her East African colony. News 
Comes slowly and comes with no certainty from these distant and 











ancient as well as the most recent—is that the Portuguese possess 
only a most precarious tenure of the coast, and exert almost no 
authority for the preservation of law, order, and good government 
among the blacks. The testimony of foreign travellers to this 
effect is the more convincing as nearly all of them bear witness to 
the personal courtesy of those rare Portuguese officials with whom 
they are brought into contact on the coast...... Yet over this 
very land where the Portuguese can do absolutely nothing to 
restrain lawlessness, over the vast territory extending from 
Matabili to Lake Nyassa, and westward as far as the Portuguese 
colony of Angola, Portugal has put forward a monstrous claim to 
sovereignty—to sovereign rights over regions where their very 
name is unknown! The last Portuguese ‘White Book’ contains 
a map which is in its way a curiosity—it is the nearest approach 
to a jest which the cartographer has perhaps ever put forth. A 
belt of country running across the whole African continent, in- 
cluding, let it be observed, a large portion of that lake district, 
wherein we alone of all white people have established ourselves, 
and likewise those central African territories towards the South 
over which their rulers have recently and eagerly ceded exclusive 
rights to ourselves—all this vast domain has been coloured as 
Portuguese land! It is a region so huge and unwieldy that to 
state it in square miles or square leagues would fail to give any 
true idea of its size. It will help to bring it home to the reader’s 
mind to say that if the area of continental Portugal were painted 
upon the map of this huge mockery of an acquisition, it would 
show no bigger than a small caterpillar creeping over the paper. 
The Portuguese might, if it pleased their vanity, acquire these 
shadowy estates in Africa, and be heartily welcomed to them by 
the civilised world, if only they would undertake to govern as well 
as to acquire, but this they are proved not to be able to do. They 
will neither govern nor protect, nor consent that others should 
govern or protect. They will not even agree to negotiate. When 
it was not unnaturally proposed at the Berlin Conference that the 
Zambesi question should be discussed, Portugal refused her 
consent. Portugal is in truth taking a place in the diplomatic 
family of nations similar to that once occupied by the Dutch. 
Negotiation is impossible with a small’ Kingdom which forgets that 
to negotiate is but to bargain, and that to bargain consists in 
giving as well as in getting.” 

The Fortnightly Review is lucky in enlisting Lord Wolseley 
as a contributor to its pages. Hisarticles are always readable, 
and if he is not a very profound historian, he is at any rate 
able to bring to the study of the deeds of the great com- 
manders an experience which falls to the share of very few 
critics of the military exploits of the past. But though Lord 
Wolseley’s article on “ Military Genius” is, while it treats of 
soldiers and battles, extremely interesting and worthy of 
attention, so much cannot be said for his attempts to enter 
into competition with Professor Goldwin Smith as a pro- 
fessional pessimist. This is a free country, and any man has 
a right to take as gloomy a view of the affairs of the nation 
as he likes. The mere railing against the present and the 
advance of democracy for railing’s sake, strikes one, however, 
as particularly undignified, and as displaying a certain 
pettiness of mental attitude. Lord Wolseley cannot speak of 
the exploits of Marlborough and Wellington without bursting 
into the following flood of hysterical rhetoric :— 

“That in two such remarkable epochs of the world’s history, 
peace and liberty were secured to all Europe by two of England’s 
most renowned soldiers, two of her very greatest sons, would 
indeed be a proud remembrance for every British subject, were it 
not for the comparison between the position we then occupied in 
the world and that to which a sickly and pharisaical philanthropy 
has since reduced us. Then we were the acknowledged mistress of 
the seas, and our recognised military strength gave us a power 
and influence in the world which, whilst it was gratifying to our 
pride, helped largely towards the creation of this wide empire of 
ours, and conduced greatly to the good and welfare of mankind. 
The torrent of anarchical democracy lately let loose upon England 
is undermining, and must eventually destroy, that fabric of mili- 
tary and naval strength upon which our stability as a nation rests. 
With its destruction, hundreds of millions of money, now invested 
in British enterprises, will be removed to some country with an 
executive government strong enough to maintain order and secure 
the rights of property at home, and strong enough, in a military 
sense, to hold its own against all foreign aggression. Our recent 
naval manceuvres will certainly cause all Europe to question our 
naval strength, even if it does not open the eyes of our own 
electorate to the very disagreeable truths long known to every one 
not seated on the ‘ front benches.’ ” 

We are as anxious as any one that our Fleet should be raised 
to a strength proportionate to its duties, and we have as great 
a detestation as Lord Wolseley for those who desire to dis- 
integrate the Empire by the exercise of a “ pharisaical 
philanthropy ;” but what is the use of mixing these things 
up with a complaint that we have not lately engaged in a 
great European war ?—for that is, in truth, the reason why, so 
far as commanders go, we compare so unfavourably with the 





ages of Marlborough and Wellington. Again, the spirit of 
| the nation may or may not be giving way, but at least we 


little-visited shores, but the consensus of all impartial travellers— | spend now not only absolutely more on our fighting forces, 
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but, we believe, more relatively—in proportion to our income 
—than we did fifty years ago. We must not, however, leave 
Lord Wolseley with what must seem ungracious comments, 
for his article is one which affords entertainment of a very 
high order. This is Lord Wolseley’s statement of Napoleon’s 
secret of winning battles,—the simple secret of big battalions, 
of outnumbering your enemy :— 


“Tf there be any one rule which may be said to sum up the 
science of strategy and the tactical art, it is that you should make 
your plans, and carry them out so as to be always superior to your 
enemy at the point of contact. From this it follows, that when 
you have to engage several armies, you should contrive to engage 
them one by one with all your concentrated strength. This rule, 
carried out most suddenly with the utmost secrecy and celerity of 
movement, may be said to have been the great secret of Napoleon’s 
success. When he fired the imagination of his footsore and almost 
shoeless soldiers in 1796, by pointing out to them from the rugged 
Appennines, where they were in want of food and shelter, the 
riches of Italy that lay beneath them, he had already carefully 
digested his plan for meeting and destroying his enemy in detail. 
This he carried out by a series of most brilliant movements, 
surprising the widely separated armies of his enemies by sudden 
blows delivered with all his concentrated strength. It was the 
same in the following year when he destroyed Wurmser’s army. 
Who but a great military genius would have conceived and 
executed the idea of abandoning no less than one hundred and 
forty guns in his besieging batteries before Mantua, and of raising 
the siege for the time being, leaving his stores, &c., to the mercy 
of his enemy, in order that he might be able to attack, with all 
his concentrated army, that of Wurmser, which was divided by 
Lake Garda? Who but a great leader would have made the news 
that one of his Generals had been defeated on one side of the lake, 
and another on the other, the very harbinger of final victory ?” 





In “The Fall of Fiction,” an anonymous writer runs 
amuck at Mr. Rider Haggard’s novels, and attempts to show 
them to be not only utterly bad as art, but a sign of the 
degradation of public taste. In truth, however, the article 
proves nothing except that Mr. Haggard is fond of describing 
fighting—a fault, if it be one, which he shares with most good 
writers of stories of adventure. The article on “Naval 
Maneuvres,” also anonymous, seems to us the best résumé of 
the operations. The lessons it draws are thus stated :— 


“The English Fleet is completely unable, with its present 
strength, to save our shores and commerce from even one foreign 
fleet. The man who from this time forward in the House of 
Commons or on any platform endeavours to lull us into security 
by telling us that our Navy is supreme because it has a superiority, 
ship for ship and gun for gun, over the French, is simply an un- 
scrupulous scoundrel. There is no use in mincing the matter. 
It is the safety of our homes and the food of our population that 
is at stake. Our Navy may be strong enough and our sailors 
brave enough to gain some great victory which will add to our 
already ample naval laurels, if only they can catch their enemies. 
That will please the boys and serve for declamation and bonfire 
celebration. It will not save our homes. If only the ‘ British’ 
fleet during the late manceuvres could in the open sea have en- 
gaged the ‘ Achill’ fleet it would have captured the whole of it, 
according to the terms laid down. More than that it could not 
have done in war.” 





The National Review contains an article on our position in 
Tibet, which, though it does not throw any very great light 
on the situation, gives some curious facts as to the part played 
by tea in the Tibetan Question. Though tea cannot, of 
course, be grown in Tibet, it seems to be an absolute 
necessity to the people, who without it grow as distracted 
as domestic servants. The Lamas have managed to get the 
whole retail tea trade into their hands, and “by this means 
reduce the people to absolute dependence on them.” This 
fact seems to suggest the possibility, if hostilities become very 
serious, of overthrowing the power of the Lamas by getting 
the common people to understand that intercourse with India 
would mean cheap tea. Mr. Alexander in his article, “ Two 
Coercion Bills Compared,” prints in parallel columns full 
abstracts of the Gladstonian Coercion Act of 1882, and the 
Unionist Coercion Act of 1887. In no particular is the 
Unionist Coercion Act really more severe than its predecessor, 
while in several very important instances the measure 
passed by Mr. Gladstone’s Administration goes far beyond 
the Act of last year. Mr. Gladstone’s Act allows the 
Lord-Lieutenant to direct a Commission of three Judges 
to try treason, murder, and other serious offences without 
a jury. It contains the “oppressive curfew clause” under 
which “any person found out at night under suspicious 
circumstances in a proclaimed district may be arrested 
and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, if two Resident 
Magistrates believe that he was not out on lawful business. 
Again, any stranger found in a proclaimed district under 
suspicious circumstances may be arrested and taken before 








s ita, 
any Justice of the Peace, who may, if he considers that the 
stranger was there without lawful object, bind him Over to 
keep the peace with two sureties, and in default of sec 
imprison him for one month. Next there is the clause under 
which “newspapers appearing to the Lord-Lieutenant to 
incite to treason, violence, or intimidation, may be forfeited o 
seized.” (It may be remembered that Lord Spencer odin 
made use of this tyrannical provision.) Lastly, we ak 
remember that in several very important clauses the present 
Act, though adopting the spirit of the former Act, guards 
them with provisions inserted in the interests of the accused 

The Contemporary has a readable paper by Mr. Holman 
Hunt on John Leech, in which it is related that the greatest 
of English pictorial humorists was—according to his own 
statement—driven to his grave by the barrel-organs which 
infested the neighbourhood of the house in Kensington to 
which he removed at the end of his life. Sir Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff, in his “ Winter in Syria,” gives a pleasant account 
of his journey to and arrival at the house under Mount Carmel, 
on the Syrian shore, lent him by Mr. Laurence Oliphant, 
Incidentally he mentions a most curious Druse catechism, 
and promises in subsequent papers a further account of the 
Druses, to which his readers will look forward with interest, 
——“ The Rights of Children,” an article signed by Mary 0. 
Tabor, contains a plea, in many ways very reasonably urged, 
for the better protection of children from the cruelty and 
neglect of their parents. Unfortunately, however, the writer, 
like so many philanthropists, has in the pursuit of her object 
too little thought for considerations of justice and wise policy, 
and thus often makes suggestions which in practice would not 
only be unworkable, but might act most unfairly. We refer 
specially to her proposal that in cases of infanticide and the 
concealment of the birth of illegitimate children, the reputed 
father should be charged along with the mother who committed 
the offence. Doubtless the man’s action has contributed to the 
woman’s temptation; but to punish him, unless he suggested 
the crime—in which case the ordinary law would be quite 
sufficient—would be most unjust. The man may be a bad 
man and we may feel he deserves punishment, but that 
cannot make it right to punish him for a crime he has not 
committed. People seem to fancy that because a man is a 
bad man we need not treat him with justice. Mr. Stead’s 
“Impressions of Petersburg,” is interesting as showing how 
even the most harsh-toned member of the new pseudo- 
philanthropical school of antinomianism and demagogy can 
tune his voice to whisper pleasant things of Russian despotism. 
The determination to find everything perfect is, on the whole, 
wonderfully well maintained, though occasionally there are 
signs that even Mr. Stead was startled to find that the 
descriptions given him in England by fascinating Russian 
ladies were a little too rosy. Mr. Stead is always happiest 
when revelling—verbally, of course—in other people’s palaces 
Let us hear him on the palaces of Petersburg :— 

“ Petersburg is a city of palaces, of which the Winter Palace is 
the first, and it is probably the most magnificent in Europe. It is 
a huge block of warm-coloured stone building, standing, like most 
Russian palaces, in the street. ‘The Palace Michel and the Palace 
of the Grand Duchess Helena stand in their own grounds; but 
the others, the Winter Palace and the Anitchkoff Palace, occupied 
by the Emperor, the Marble Palace, the Palace of the Grand Duke 
Michael, the Palace of the Grand Duke Serge, all front directly 
upon the street, without even a courtyard between them and the 
stream of traffic. The famous Hermitage, with its magnificent 
picture galleries, adjoins the Winter Palace. I never passed the 
massive vestibule, which is supported by ten colossal figures of 
polished grey granite, without recalling the petition which Victor 
Hugo placed in the mouth of one of the caryatides, doomed to 
support for ever a building upon her shoulders. ‘These gigantic 
figures, each twenty-two feet high, with their bowed heads and 
hands uplifted to support their burden, were an unpleasant symbol 
of the dumb uncomplaining race on whose shoulders rests the im- 
posing fabric of the modern State. The Marble Palace, looked at 
from the outside, is a big grey ugly pile on the Neva, enviable for 
nothing but its situation. The gardens in front of the Palace of 
the Grand Duchess Helena give it a pleasanter appearance than 
that of any of the other palaces of Petersburg. The Palace 
Michel in the Fontanka, with its sombre memories of the murder 
of the Emperor Paul, has little about it to attract. Grand Duke 
Serge’s Palace, with its red front, looks at first like a warehouse 
of brick, until you see the caryatides in the front. The Anitch- 
koff Palace, which the Emperor always occupies when in town, 
stands in the Nevski, a fact which is said to have led to the 
banishment from that great thoroughfare of the unfortunates 
whose presence is in no capital in Europe so conspicuous as 
Regent Street and Piccadilly. A couple of sentries at the entrance 
gates are all the outward and visible signs that the palace is the 
abode of the Tzar.” 
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ood keeps up its a for short —. “My 
” h the plot is by no means original, is a 
ee ald s considerable amount of charm, 
wrt Romance of State Mapping” contains a number of 
pone g things about the men who, during the end of the 
beginning of this century, travelled over England 
4 Scotland in order to make the trigonometrical survey of 
po ‘sland——“ The Old Saloon” contains a very readable 
o ra on French novelists and their work. The writer quotes 
Trente Ans de Paris the accounts M. Daudet has given 
pos his methods of work. He first collects thoughts and 
re criptions at random in a note-book ; then, when he has hit 
z t, sketches it in outline, and finally fills in the whole 
in detail. The plan is in curious contrast with that of those 
novelists who prefer to write as they go. The paper on 
«The Naval Manevures,” which ends the number, declares 
that a great many improvements might be made in the rules 
under which the operations were conducted. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—__>——_- 

The Publications Issued during the Year 1887 (Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union, Dublin), make up a stout volume of 
about seven hundred pages. Pamphlets occupy the first part, 
and leaflets the second. A very pretty record of the dealings of 
Mr. Parncll’s friends these leaflets give. We may quote some of 
them:—1. James Burke pays his rent. He is refused flour for his 
sick child, and cannot buy a coffin for a child that dies. 2. A 
clergyman shelters two Protestant parishioners. The town band 
plays before the windows of his dying wife. 3. Michael Quinn is 
denounced from a Nationalist platform, and he has six cattle 
roasted to death. 4. A process-server adopts seven destitute 
orphans; the orphans are boycotted because of his occupation. 
Then there is an edifying collection of utterances by eminent 
Gladstonians. Here is what Sir George Trevelyan said in July, 
1886:—“The people throughout the country are refusing to 
identify Liberalism with Parnellism, and are refusing to give the 
name of a generous concession to what is a policy of absolute 
surrender.” In short, this is a fine storehouse of weapons for 
Unionists to wield. 

Sports and Recreations in Town and Country. By Frederick Gale. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The eighteen articles contained in 
this book originally appeared in Baily’s Magazine and in other 
periodicals, and well deserve collection and republication. Mr. 
Gale’s special forte is cricket. On this he is a treasury of knowledge ; 
but he knows other things too. Quidquid agunt homines in the 
sporting sphere of life furnishes a fitting subject for his pen. He 
is always readable, often amusing, and not unfrequently, when 
the occasion requires, wise. ‘I Preach to the Parson” is quite 
admirable for the good sense which it displays. We should 
recommend any country parson who may see this volume on a 
railway stall to purchase it, if only for the sake of the good advice 
which he will get from this chapter. Possibly—we hope that it is 
so—he may not need it. Then he will be glad to see his own 
views so well stated. More likely, he will have something to learn 
from it, and will find the benefit in a more wholesome feeling 
in his parish, We may say that the volume is in yellow boards, 
and may be purchased for a florin. 

Corney Grain. By Himself. (John Murray.)—Though Mr. 
Grain is not so amusing as an author as he is on the platform, 
nobody who purchases this little volume will complain that his 
shilling has been ill spent. It possesses a peculiar interest as 
giving a slight sketch of the work a popular “ entertainer ” has to 
undergo, and of the chances incident to this profession, from one 
who is qualified to speak with authority. Besides this, it abounds 
with good stories. Several of them, we fancy, we have heard 
hefore from the author’s own lips, more especially some of those 
which are told at his own expense. Mr. Grain has some useful 


27th it stood at 100. The next year was one of great fluctuations, 
the maximum being 108 and the minimum 60. The highest price 
recorded in the nine years was 142 (August 30th, 1700). Professor 
Rogers has much to say on matters both commercial and political. 
Indeed, one of the most interesting things in this volume is his 
clear method of bringing out the connection between the two classes 
of phenomena. This volume, with its elaborate research and acute 
reasoning, is another proof, if one were needed, of the propriety of 
the appointment which has sent Mr. Rogers back to the Oxford 
Chair of Political Economy. 

Monastic London. By Walter Stanhope. (Remington.)—It is 
obvious to any one who is at all acquainted with the subject of this 
volume, that some hundred and fifty small and loosely printed 
pages do not afford space for anything like an adequate treatment. 
A really good account of one monastery—say of the great 
Carthusian foundation which has now passed into the Charter- 
house—would have been much more to the purpose. As it is, Mr. 
Stanhope’s readers may possibly carry away from his book a con- 
fused notion that all the monastic orders were much alike, and 
that the solitary Carthusians and social Benedictines had the 
same rule of life. Still, there are plenty of interesting facts 
collectel in this volume. The average reader may profit by it, 
especially if it suggest to him more thorough study. Before 
Mr. Stanhope publishes again, he must pay some little attention 
to his style, and learn not to write such a sentence as this,— 
“Festivals were always great occasions among them, and with 
which, it is said, Saturnalia was closely engrafted.” 

The “ Mermaid Series,” edited by Havelock Ellis (Vizetelly and 
Co.), is planned, as our readers are probably aware, to contain 
“the best plays of the old dramatists.” We have in the volume 
before us, James Shirley, edited by Edmund Gosse, M.A. Six plays 
have been selected. It is beyond our purpose to criticise Shirley, 
about whose merits the world has formed its judgment long 
since. But we would ask the editor whether it is with his assent 
that the words “unexpurgated edition” are found on the title- 
page. We know that he holds the opinion that if a work is 
published at all, it should be published as the author wrote it. But 
this announcement, which cannot be meant for literary readers, 
has a somewhat sinister look. Are we to interpret it by a leaflet 
which we found in the volume, commending to the readers of 
Shirley the most notorious novel of the most notorious of French 
novelists ? 

The Golden Hawk. By Clive Holland. (Simpkin and Marshall.) 
—This looks like a belated or premature Christmas-book. An 
orphan lad comes up to London to seek his fortune, rescues a young 
lady from some ruffian assailants, goes a voyage in a ship belonging 
to the young lady’s father, falls into the hands of pirates, receives 
the confession of one of the crew who is dying, and with the con- 
fession a description of a treasure written in cipher, and so forth. 
In short, the well-known properties are brought once again upon 
the stage. The only variety that we discern is that the young 
lady does not marry the young adventurer (quite rightly too, 
though he does not think so, for is she not the elder of the two?) 
If “Clive Holland” writes to please young readers, he or she 
must have no melancholy endings. Though The Golden Hawk is 
not different from countless books of the same class, it is not with- 
out merit. In fact, we should be inclined to rank it above the 
average. 

The Catacombs of Rome. By the Rev. W. H. Withrow. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This volume contains the results of much re- 
search, nor does it want vigour of style and the art of clear expo- 
sition. We could have praised it more unreservedly if the author 
had adopted a less controversial tone. We are quite aware that 
the catacombs contain much evidence bearing on the great con- 
troversy of the Churches, and we are disposed to believe that this 
evidence, on the whole, is adverse to the primitive character of 
Roman development of doctrine. But controversy is not in place 
in what is meant, we presume, for a popular manual, and in any 
case, should be conducted in a spirit somewhat different from Mr. 





hints to give to such as think of treading in his footsteps; also he | 
has some amusing remarks—evidently the result of bitter ex- | 
perience—on provincial stages. The book is written in a light, | 


easy style, and will no doubt, as its author ventures to hope, be a 
good companion on a railway journey. 

The First Nine Years of the Bank of England. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers. 
founded in 1694. For the first ten weeks of its existence its stock 
ranged from 102 to 108. On October 26th it stood at the latter 
price. The next quotation is 57. Professor Rogers explains that 


(Clarendon Press.)—The Bank of England was | 





Withrow’s. It is quite absurd, for instance, for any instructed 
theologian to speak of the expression “ Mother of God” as 
“blasphemous.” Doubtless the English gives an impression, if 
it has not a signification, different from the @eoré«kos which it 
professes to translate. More than that can hardly be said. It 
is logical and unquestionably orthodox. 

Julian the Emperor. By C. W. King, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)— 
In this new volume of “ Bohn’s Classical Library,” Mr. King has 
brought together and translated various picees which help to 
illustrate the character of Julian. These are the two invectives 
of Gregory Nazianzen, Libanius’s “ Funeral Oration,” and Julian’s 


this means a discovery on the part of the public that only £60 had | own tractates, “ Upon the Sovereign Sun” and “ Upon the Mother 
been paid up. Had buyers, then, been purchasing before the | of the Gods.” These writings not only tell us much about the 
shares were fully paid up? That was a fine stroke of business on | very interesting character of Julian, but they throw light on a 


the part of the promoters. It rose pretty steadily, and on December | variety of matters connected with ancient life. This is another 
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of the very valuable additions which have recently been made to 
“ Bohn’s Classical Library,” as is also Lucian’s Dialogues, trans- 
lated, with Notes and a Preliminary Memoir, by Howard Williams, 
M.A. These amusing dialogues are rendered with much spirit. 
Lucian’s wit, which is perhaps the best, saving Aristophanes’, 
that classical antiquity has given us, is adequately represented. 

Two books on Indian subjects are:—The Life and Life-Work of 
Behramji M. Malabari. By Dayaram Gidumal, LL.B. (Education 
Society’s Press, Bombay.)—Mr. Behramji Malabari was born at 
Baroda in 1853, and has distinguished himself by literary work in 
English, and by exertions in the cause of social reform. In 1880 
he became prorrietor and editor of the Indian Spectator. This 
volume contains a sketch of his life—(it may be a consolation to 
anxious parents to know that as a young boy “he was remarkable 
for nothing but listlessness and mischief ””),—and some of his papers 
on social questions. Among these, that on marriage and widow- 
hood is, of course, prominent.——Kristo das Pal: a Study, by 
Nagendra Nath Ghose (Lahiri and Co., Calcutta), is an exposition 
of the views and aspirations of the educated Bengalee. Kristo das 
Pal was for twenty-three years editor of the Hindoo Patriot. 

Indian Sketches. By John Neat Irving. (Putnams.)—These 
“sketches” were taken, we are told, fifty-five years ago, during 
an expedition to make treaties between the United States Govern- 
ment and the Pawnee and other tribes of Indians. Half-a-century 
has made a vast difference in the West, and it is very interesting 
to read this contemporary record by an eye-witness of a state of 
things which has long since passed away. One hears little of the 
Red Indian now except as a degraded hanger-on of civilisation or its 
savage enemy. He appears in a quite different character in these 
pages, not, indeed, wholly like to the idealised savage of Fenimore 
Cooper, but yet not wholly unlike. But there are some strange 
stories of savagery, that of Cheyenne captive among the Pawnee 
Loups, for instance, in chapter xxx. 

Baines’s History of the County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster. 
Edited by James Croston, F.S.A. Vol. I. (J. Heywood, Man- 
chester and London.)—Mr. Edward Baines’s History of Lancashire 
has always ranked as one of the best county histories of England. 
Twenty years ago it was republished, with additions and correc- 
tions by the late Mr. Harland and others. And now Mr. Croston 
has brought out “a new, revised, and enlarged edition.” The last 
twenty years has been a period of much activity in the fields of 
research which a county history covers. Public and private 
repositories have been carefully searched. <A well-informed criti- 
cism, too, has been brought to bear upon the vast amount of new 
materials thus brought to light. Mr. Croston has availed himself 
liberally of these opportunities, and produced a volume of sterling 
excellence. 

More T Leaves. By Edward F. Turner. (Smith and Elder.)— 
This volume contains between thirty and forty sketches of the comic 
kind. The humour may be described as of the “ Winkle” sort. 
The man who relates his experiences is always being made a fool 
of in one way or another. This becomes somewhat tiresome. 
Tiresome, too, are the familiar jokes against mothers-in-law, 
against matrimony (the autobiographer is always quarrelling with 
his own wife, and showing a preference for his neighbour’s), about 
engaged couples, about drunkenness, and all the familiar subjects 
for fun. These things one can read in small quantities, and in 
certain moods. It would not be fair to deny that they are some- 
times laughable. But when they are collected together into a 
volume, they produce, at least on some minds, a thoroughly 
depressing effect. 

Nonsense Songs and Stories. By Edward Lear. Sixth Edition. 
(F. Warne and Co.)—‘“‘ By Way of Preface” contains a brief 
autobiography, studiously confined to facts. Mr. Lear began to 
draw for a living. His first serious work was in drawing birds. 
In 1846, the ‘ Book of Nonsense” was published. (It has now 
reached a twenty-fifth edition.) Of the “ Nonsense Songs,” there 
are nineteen—(who does not remember “The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 
went out to sea, In a beautiful pea-green boat’’?); of the “‘ Nonsense 
Stories,” two, —viz., “The Story of the Four Little Children Who 
Went Round the World,” and “ The Story of the Seven Families.” 
It is quite need’ess to commend Mr. Lear to our readers. 


Sketches of Hospital Life. By Honnor Morten. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—These sketches describe life in hospital, whether 
of the ordinary kind or devoted to fever cases, in convalescent 
homes, &c. The author writes in a kindly spirit, but he takes 
occasion to point out various defects, the cast-iron rules of some 
convalescent homes, for instance. What could be more absurd 
than treating a patient newly come from a sick-bed as if he were 
half-restored to health? After three weeks of sea air, he ought to 
be a different creature from what he was on his firstarrival. Yet 
the rules are the same for both times. 

A Plunge into Troubled Waters. By MissC. R.Coleridge. (Smith 





and Innes.)—A very excellent couple, used for many years to 
perfectly well-managed country parish, are suddenly plunged ints 
a town district. These are the troubled waters amidst which 
have to keep themselves, and, what is more difficult, their children 
afloat. The clash of opinions, the freedom of choice amon, 
churches and schools, the independence of the young people, ng 
far towards upsetting them, though the sturdy good sense of ‘ee 
husband, and the wisdom that comes of a good heart in the wit 
keep them from mistakes. Altogether, this is a ye 


Ty cl 
picture of one aspect of Church life. a 
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“LIBERTY” “zarir” crapz 


A R T | In various “ Liperty ” Art Shades, 
For Evening or Washing Dresses, 


F Price 16s 9d per piece of 15 yards, 
A B R I C S. | 30in. wide. Half-Pieces, 8g 6d. 
Patterns Post-FREE. PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


s di 
LIBERTY & CO. €olkehan Hove? } REGENT STREET, y, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





————_.___ 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGR, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &c. 
| Physician J OS. «@. G@  CORKHILL, MB, 


SMEDLEY'’S. | M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard aud Smoking Rooms; Tenpij 
| 3 enne 
MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ry 


| Terms——2 to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 

EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health, 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 

C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON.—WEESP, HOLLAND. 





IMPAIRED VISION. 


The general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous. No distinction is made between old sight and long 
sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it is of 
common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separ- 
ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given wheu 
light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial, 
simply because folders are more difficult to fit. As a result 
people dread having to wear glasses at all, and postpone using 
them until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience im- 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials. No charge for consultation, Particulars of suit 
ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 





JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, WC. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“ Society’? says :—‘* The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two honrs later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 











NNS of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE, 


Grand Coffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens, The Central Hali, for writing, iounging, smonits 
&c., is the finest in England. Hydraulic Lifts. Electric Light. Artesi vn-well 
Water, Terms en pension and Tariff on applicationto F, H. BREWER, Managers 
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TALIAN BXHIBITIONN, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


PATRON. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 

Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 

Drrector-GENERAL, 

JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 








7A R145 EXHIBIT 
l The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, 


The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4 and 8.39 p.m, daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the “ Wild West” Arena, 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 
TA L AN BXRXBHEBETVTION. 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILY. 


TALIA N 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. 





EO N. 





EXRHREBIFPIO N. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary. 


S"- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION wil) COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, with an Intro- 
ductory Address by Dr, WALLER. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 100 guineas each, and Five of 59 guineas each, in 
Natural Science, will be offered for Competition on September 27th and 28th. 

The School Buildings, to which large additions were wade in 1883, especially as 
regards the laboratories for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, have been 
further enlarged by the addition of a wing containing a new Library, Pathological 
Laboratory, with arrangements for Bacteriological Research, In the Students’ 
Club a large Dining-Hall and Reading-Koom have been added. 

The course of teachirg at this School ensures careful and complete preparation 
for all the Examining Boards, the Public Services, and the higher University 
Examinations. 

— may reside in the College under the supervision of the Warden, Dr. 








The Hospital contains 281 beds, is situate in one of the most pleasant districts 
of London, and is in direct communication by rail with all parts of the Metropolis. 
In addition to the clinical instruction and lectures given in the wards daily, 
distinct clinical lectures will be given on Fridays throughout the academical year, 
at4 p.m. 
There are seven Resident Medical Appointments in the Hospital open to papils 
without additional fea or exvense of any kind. 
For Prospectus and further information, apply, from 10 till 4, to the Medical 
Secretary, W. L. DENZILOE, M.D., at the School, or to 
GEORGS P. FIELD, Dean, 
SIDNtY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
AYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, with an 
Introductory Addre s by Dr. LAWART, at 4 p.m.—A Prospectus of the School and 
further information may be obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p.m. ; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


(NUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant oceupition. There 
are Wards for Obstetric and Ophthalmic cases, and other special Departments. 
Special Classes are held in the Hospital for Students preparmg for the Examina- 
t ons of the University of London avd other Higher Examinations, 

APPOINTMENTS.—The House-Surgeoncies, House-Physiciancies, Dresser- 
ships, and all other Appointments, are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. There are also a large 
Dumber of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital practice being 
systematically employed for instruction, so that Students who have completed 
their prelimmary studies elsewhere may enter at once upon the practice of the 
Hospital, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,.—Open Scholarship of 125 guineas in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Langnage:, Open Scholarship of 125 guineas 
in Chemistry, Physics, and Biolory. PRIZES are open to Students in their 
various years amounting in the aggregate to more than £300, During the past 
year the accommodation in the PHYSIOLOGICAL and PATHOLOGIUAL 
Departments has been greatly increased, and a STUDENTS’ CLUB has been 
Opened in the Hospital, containing a Dining-Room, Keading-Rooms, and a large 

ymMnasium. 

. COLLEGE.—A Residential College is in course of erection upon a site 
Immediately contiguous to the Hospital, to accommodate about 50 Students in 
addition to the R-sident Staff of the Hospital 

For Prospectns and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, 8.5. 


MRST-RATE TUTOR WANTED. for BOY nine years 


old. Liberal terms.—Address, ‘ P. R., $86,’” Messrs, Deacon’s Advertise- 
tuent Oifices, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 














COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1888-89. 
Prixcirat—J. @. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 


PROFESSORS and LECTURERS, 
« Hulme Professor J. STRACHAN, M.A. 
Professor J. C. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 


} Professor A. S, WILKINS, Litt.D. 


Smith Professor T. N. TOLLER, M.A. 
Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
Lecturer Rev. L. M. SIMMONS, B.A, 
Lecturer V. KASTNER, B-ds-L, 
German +. Lecturer H. HAGER, Ph D. 

History . Professor A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
Logic and Philosophy ... Professor R. ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY, 


qr 











Comp. Philology.... 
English Language. . 
English Literature ...... 
Hebrew and Arabic ...... 
French 








Political Economy ..... - Faulkner Professor J. E.C. MUNRO, LL.D. 
Professor A. HOPKINSON, M.A., B.C.L. 
Professor J. E. C. MUNRO, LL.M. 
Law Reader in Realf W. A. COPINGER, Barrister-at- 
qcdccdaaacubenncedsadeewses \ Property, &¢..2 


Law. 
| Reader in Com-(T. F. BYRNE, B.A., Barrister-at- 
L mon Law ...... Law. 


Mathematics (Pure and) Beyer Professor H. LAMB, M.A., F.R.S. 


BDAY ©. ciccsciessssccsses 
Langworthy Professor ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D., 
ID Sic ccccenccavscccounions f F.R.S, 
Professor T. H. CORE, M.A. 
Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering ...........- ; Beyer Professor OSBORNE REYNOLDS, LL.D., 
Geometrical and F.R.S. 
Mechanical Drawing... 
Chemistry and Motal-? professor H. B. DIXON, M.A., F-R.S. 
Organic Chemistry ...... Professor C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 
Technical Chemistry Lecturer WATSON SMITH, F.C.S. 
Mineralogy .............c0008 Lecturer C. A. BURGHARDT, Ph.D. 
Zoology Beyer Professor A. M. MARSHALL, F.R.S. 





Botany Professor W. C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S, 


Geoieey, and Palwou-} Professor W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S. 


ll -—_ a Brackenbury Professor W. STIRLING, M.D., D.Sc. 
Freehand Drawing ..... 
Harmony, &e........ .. Lecturer H. HILES, Mus.D. 


With Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal Departments, 









The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENED with an INTRODUC- 
TOKY ADDRESS by Professor ROBERT ADAMSON, on TUESDAY, October 
2nd, at 11.30 a.m., and the SESSION of the KVENING CLASSES with an 
ADDRESS by Mr. TAIT, on MONDAY, October 15th, at 7.30 p.m, 

There ure two Hal's of Residence associated with the College. 

Prospectuses of the different departments :— 

I. DAY CLASSES ; 
II. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT; 
Ill. DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN ; 
1V. EVENING CLASSES; 
and also the Prospectuses of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, will be 
forwarded on application to the Registrar, 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 

The SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Address by Mr, C. 
STONHAM, at 4 p.m., followel by the Distribution of Prizes by W. T. 
THISELTON DYER, Esq, F.R.S., C.M.G. 

Prize! Entrance Scholarships, value £100, £80, and £40, on examination, 

Subjects :—Science Scholarship: Inorganic Chemistry, Experimental Physics, 
and General Biology.—Arts Scholarships: Latin (Sasar de Bello Gillico, Book 
vii.) ; French or German, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Experimental Physics, 
on Septewber 29th and 30th. 

The Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s, for first year’s sabjects; the President’s 
Prize, value £2i, in Anatomy and Physiology, for second year’s men; Prizes for 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery, of £5 each ; Special Class Prizes; Bird Prize and 
Medal, £15; Chadwick Prize, £21, &c. 

Fees :—£105 in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 in five 
payments. Special fees for partial and Dentai Students. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean. 


Pens sice-- TERM, 1888.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted b 


Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, 
September 19th.—26 HEATH STREET, Hampstead, Loncon, N.W. 













{ENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
LONDON INSTITUTE. 

‘Vechnical Education for Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Chemical Engineers, 
under the direction of W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., Professor of Engineering ; 
W. KE. Ayrton, F.K.S., Professor of Physics; H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., Ph.D., 
Professor of Ohemistry ; and O. Henrici, F.R.S., Pn.D., Professor of Mathematics, 

The NEW S*sSsSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd, 1833 

The MATRICULATIUN EXAMINATION for students entering for a com- 
plete Course, with a view of qualifying for the Diploma, COMMENCES on 
TUESDAY, September 25th.—For further pa: ticulars, ay ply tothe ORGANISING 
DIKECTOR, Exhibition Road, London, 8.W. 


| eee COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The ART SCHOOL will OPEN on OCTOBER 4th. 
The COULLEGH SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 11th, 1883. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


eres COLLEGE, LONDON, 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS. 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


YNOLLEGE HALL. LONDON. 
(Incorporated March, 1836.) 

KESIDENCE for WOMEN S!UDENT3: of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE and 
the LONDON sCHOOUL of MEDIVINE for WUMEN, 
PrincipaL—Miss GROVE, 

The HALL REOPENS OCTUBER lst. Applications for admission to be 
addressed, before September 20th, to the HONURARY SECRETARY, College 
Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, London, W.C, 














ARYBOROUGH, QUEENSLAND.—HEAD- 
MISTRESS WANTED for the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Salary, 
£30 per annum at commencement, with Residence. First-class passage paid to 
the Colony. Age, between 30 aud 35 years, Candidates must possess good 
testimomia's as to attvinments and capabilities, and must have been qualified by 
actual experience as Second Mi-tress in some Jarze first-class school. 
Cundidates mu-t send in applications, with testimonials (copies only), by or before 
October lst, to “*A 38.,” care of James McEwau and Co.,, Limited. 27 Lombard 
Street, Loudon, E.C., of whom further particulars may be obtained. 
































































































69 Church Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


CAIL. Russell House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
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) DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 


BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The 
SUHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School 
Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, Drawing, Class- 
Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises, The New Buildings 
are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional 
and extra subjectsin the afternoon. Scale of Fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, 
according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, app y to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 314 Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 1. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


_* CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


HEAD-MASTER, 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Uoll., Camb., and Old Marlburian, 











Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 


CIT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ee 
no AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE ana FARY 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of sci + 
in the special Kducation of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land. ye th practi 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and olnreyen, 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the various branches of Agricn} Kooy 
Estate Management, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land 3 Care and 
Elements of Forestry, &c. ? Urveying, 
There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Di 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it, 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GO 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF Mamsouuaap KG, 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. : ist Of Scholarship, 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th, 


ploma Course, And alyy 





eee. 
: ies MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION 1888-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
lst, when the Prizes will be distributed by Sir ARTHUR T, WATSON oe 
’ 


Q.C.. and an Introductory Address will be delivered by W. FOsTE Bart, 
FCS. 7 BR, Bsa. Ma) 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tie College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 
ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 
Pubtic School Tutor) and a CAMBRINGE (Nonble-Honour Man) M.A., very 
successful and experienced with above, have VACANCLES.—* CLERICUS,” 
Yorkshire Gazette, York. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 
Master: C. A. VINCE, Esrq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
brigde. Boarding-House Master: T. T. JEFFREY, Fsq., M.A., Fellow of 
Peterbonse, Cambridge. This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 
20th.—For Prospectuses and other information, app'y to the HEAD-MASTER; to 
Mr. JEFFREY (Burton Bank. Mill Hill, N.W.); or tothe Secretary, A. ARNOLD 
HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, EC. 











NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Miss 
LOUISA DREWRY continues to give, in Schools and elsewhere, Courses 
of Lectures and Readings, and to take Practice-Classes for the Critical Study of 
the Literature, for Composition, and for Elocution. Miss Drewry also reads with 
private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 
ISS ALLBUTT’S HOME, in connection with the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, will REOPEN on 
SEPTEMBER 25th. House very near the College.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, 





OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD.— 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, September 


19th. There will be ONE or TWO VACANCIES. 





ESIDENCE for LADY-STUDENTS, near University 
College, British Museum, and Stndioz, Established 1878.—Miss MARY 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earl’s Court 
Stetion).—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 


COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, September 19th, 1888. A Few Vacancies for Resident 
Pupi's.—Full particulars on application. 





EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 
The Parade.—Head-Mistre:s: Mi-s M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 


TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18th. Special arrangements have been made 
for the reception of very young children, The Fees charged are, for Pupils nomi- 
nated by a Shareholder, under nine, £2 2s ; between nine and eleven, £3 33 ; and for 
Pupils not nominated by a Shareholder, under nine, £3 33 ; between nine and 
eleven, £t4s, A large Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, 
and a trained mistress attends.—Prospectus and information as to Boarding- 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E, FIELD, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 


\RDINGTON LADIRS’ COLLEGR, near BIRMINGHAM. 


—Very healthy neighbourhood ; detached house, large garden. tennis and 


croquet, Spacions class-rooms. PREPARATION for PUBLIC EXAMS, 
Pupils have gained Honours and Distinction in Local and Col. Prec. French and 
German spoken. Resident Foreign and Certificated Governesses. Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Terms moderate and inclusive.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIKE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The FIFTEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 


TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, and the FIFTY-KIGHTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, BEGIN MONDAY, October Ist, 1583, 


The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Universities. The 


Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, and the Weaving- 
Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printiag Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Wok. 


The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 
1. Prospectus of ali Day Classes in the Department of Science, Technology, and 


Arts. 


2. Prospectus of Classes for Occasional ani Evening Students, 
3. Prospectus of Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 
4, Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. (Established 1871.) 
Classes for Generali Education under the teaching and sopervision of the 


Principals, Resident English and Foreign Governesses, Papi's prepared for Uni- 
versity examinations, &«. Entire charge taken of pupils from India and Colonies, 


Professors and Lecturers in attendance : — 
Religions Knowledge, the Rev. JAS. CORNFOKD, Lecturer at the London 


College of Divinity.--English Langnage and Literature, J. N. HETHERINGTON, 
Esq., F.R.G.8.—Ancient and Modern Historv, H. E. MALLDEN, Esq., M.A., 
F.H.Hist.8.—Science, EF. K. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S.—French, L. 
STIEVENARD, Esq, F.C P, Officier d’Académie, Université de France, City ot 
London School, and King’s College, London.—German, Dr. C. A. REINECKF, 
University of Gértingen and City of London College.—Latin and Arithmetic, C. 
W. CUNNINGTON, Fsq., A.K.C.—Landseape, Perspective, and Model Drawing 
from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water Colours, ALFRED HARDY, 
Exq.; Miss ROSEN RERG.—Pianoforte, WALTER MACFARREN, Esq., R.A.M. ; 
WALTER FITTON, E-q., R.A.M.—Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. CUM- 
MINGS, Esq., R.A.M.—Harp, F. LOCKWOOD, Esq.—Vivlin, ELLIS ROBERTS, 
Esq.—Daneing and Calisthenies, Mrs. BURCH. 


CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 24th, 1888. For terms, references, &c., 


apply to the PRINCIPALS, 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will 
Competition on September 27th and 28th. ) be open to 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Th 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Tan 
and Luncheon Room. 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually Sixteen RESIDENT Ho. 
pital Appointments open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 
vision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodati, 
thirty Students and a Resideut Warden, ; aah 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Modical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean, 


Preliminary 





; Se 

AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—PREPARATION 

. for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—Special Division for Modern Sub. 
jects. Moderate terms, The numbers have trebled during the last five years. 
For Prospectus and Honour List, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School-Honse, 
Maidstone, 
I\HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G, 

GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, te, 
Comfortable home, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Lith.  Referengy 
permitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Kastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
Wadham College, Oxford; the Kev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S, Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford< 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford. 











ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A Full Course of Training is provided for Ladies desirous of entering Girly 
Public Schools. Class-teaching under supervision. Modeland Criticism Lessors, 
Kindergarten training. Preparation for Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local 
(Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s Examinations, Scholarships ottered, 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1zth.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 








HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA— 

Heap-Master—Rev. H. J.GRAHAM, M.A Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours). Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical aud Modern sides 
of all Public Schools, Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 

The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 

References to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
Canada, 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 18th, 1883, 


For Prospectus, List of Honours, and Particulars with respect to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TE. LUCE. LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for KLDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, Germaz, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 











NHE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOMMEND 

an EDUCATIONAL HOME fcr GIRLS at Kensington, where bis danghter 

his been for three years. Resident foreign governesses ; good masters ; careful 

individual training and attention to heilth. Over-pressure and cramming 

avoided,—Adadress, “ L. L, A.,” at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 55 Charing Cross, London, 
8.W. 





OUNTY of MIDDLESEX. 


COUNTY RATE MORTGAGES for £500 and UPWARDS, for BUILDING 4 
NEW LUNATIO ASYLUM. 








MORTGAGES repayable by 30 annual instalments are authorised by the 16 and 
17 Vict., cap. 97, sec. 47, + 5 
The Statutory Form of Mortgage, transferable by indorsement, is given 1D 
Schedule B to that Act, 

Mortgagees are Creditors on the Rates without preference or priority. 


County rateable Value, July 19th, 1888 .........ccccseceereeres £22,375, 624 
One Penny in the £ produces ...........0.cceseessserssreescsseeres byt 
County Debt on July 2nd, 18-8 (reducible annually by one- 

thirtieth) being as nearly as possible 5d inthe £ ...... 464,602 


TENDEKS are invited by the Justices of the Peace for the County of Middlesex 
for £22,600, in one or more sums, on Mortgage of the County rate, repayable by 
30 annual instalments, Interest not to exceed 3} per cent. 

For further particulars and Forms of Mortgages, apply to the County Treasurer 
or the C'erk ot the Peace, 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Committee for Accounts and Gereral Purposes, 
to be sent to the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, on or before TUESDAY, the 2ud day 
of October, 1888. 

Tenders will be opened on WEDNESDAY, October 3rd, 1888, at 12 o'clock. | 
Mortgages in Statutory Form will be executed on October 18th, 1883, being 
County Day, and will be delivered to Lenders fr. e of legal expense. 

The money will be required immediately afterwards. 

The Justices do not bind themselves to accept any Tender. 

Sessions Honse, Clerkenwell. GEOKGE ALLEN, County Treasurer. 





The present price of Metropolitan Board of Works Three-and-a-Half per Cent 
Stuck is 113. 


Sep 
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MESSRS. 


™ENGLISH— 


MAR. 16th Thourand .. 

pxGLISH GR NUAGE. 21st Edition 

EMASTER | 22 

asciiant 3 OCHA DISE LOST. Bk. 1. With Notes 

ARIAPEALE S HENRY V., NOTES on. 

CASA a 

it US OR NI NIGHT'S DREAM)“ 
ais LITERATURE, QUESTIONS in 

INGE NGLISH LITERATURE to Wyclif)... 

wa RY and GROGRAPHY EXAM, PAPERS 

Hisppsis of ENGLISH HISTORY —... 


BELLS EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FOR THE EXAMINATIONS OF 1888-89, 





EDITORS. 
Dr, E. Apams, F.C.P.... 


Prof. J E. B. Mayor... 
C.P Mason,B.A.,F.C.P. 
T. Durr Barnett, B.A, 


Prof. W. W.SKEAT ... 
Tren Brink <a 

C. H. Spence, M.A. 
Bowes ... 


LATIN—Cambridge Texts. 


BELLO GALLICO 
SENKOTUTE et DE AMICITIA et 
SELECTAE. lvo’.... asa 


AR—DE 
cmeRO—DE 
a 


US ane eee one pay. 
IOTRNALIS ones ee 
3 
west CRISPI CATILINA et SuatRTHA 


TERENTI COMOEDIAK  .. 
TERGILIUS .. 


Annotated Editions. 
(H3AR-D an Set 
: _ w 2 ViVi. 
—DE SENEC gE. ‘saa 
cidERO E AMICITIA 
GRACE ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, and 


POD 
HORACE -SATIRES, EPISTLES, “and ART of 


PORTRY 
JUVENAL SIXTEEN 8 ‘SATIRES (iéxpurgated).. 
Y. B ee ca 
ur Book XXI. and Book XXII... ee 
MARTIAL (Select Epigrams) . wat 
OVID—ME fAMORPHOSES. “Book XI. . 
SALLUST—CATILINA, JUGURTHA ...... 


TACITUS—-GERMANIA and sere. 1 vol. 
TERENCE—PHORMIO, ANDRIA 
VERGIL—BUCOLICS and GEORGICS B vols., ; 
1s 64 each), or 1 vol... aa 
VERGIL—ENEID. Books I. and IL, Iil. and 
1V., V. and VI., VII. and VIIL., IX. and X., 
XIand XIE. 6 ‘vols., two Books in each vol. 


Class Books. 


ag 4 for TRANSLATION 
ROSE 


(key to the above, for Tutors only, 4s 6d. ) 
ECLOGAE LATINA. New Edition... 
LATIN VOCABULARIES, 2nd Edition, “Revised 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES, for Unseen Translation 
LATIN “UNSEEN PAPERS.” 7 and Verse. 
Fourth Edition e aay 


into LATIN 


GREEK—Cambridge Texts. 


ASCHYLUS ove 

KURIPIDKS. 3 vols. eee aa Sen 
HERODOTUS, 2 vols. ... oa “< eee 
HOMERI ILIAS, I.-XII.... ove 
80PHOCLES sas ae ke ove sea 
THUCYDIDES. 2 vols. dae ase toe 


XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE 


Annotated Editions. , 


ASCHYLUS — AGAMEMNON, PERS, 
MENIDES, PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 
DEMOSTHENES DE FALSA LEGATIONE 
EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS, HECUBA, HIPPO- 
LYTUS, ION (2s), MEDEA, perenne ove 


EU- 


HOMER—ILIAD, Book I a ee ai 

” ” Books 7 to VI. he ma 
VII. to XIl. 

riiito—aPGLoay of eens and CRITO. 

if pen tas om aa 

. EUTHYPHRO . 


REPUBLIC. Books I. and II. 
PLAUTUS—AULULARIA, TRINUMMUS, ‘MEN: 
AKCHMEL. 
MOSTELLARIA .. 

SOPHOCLES—AJAX, ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, 

C2DIPUS COLONEUS ove 
THUCYDIDES, Book I * 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Book I. 


eee oe 


” ” ” * and Til. oo 
” and V. . 
” CYROPADIA. “eee I. and II... 
” V. and 
” HELLeytCa. Poot | ee 

Shor ‘t 
” MEMORABILIA ie ste 


Class Books— 
hag of — ancient mn 


AMALEOTA GRAECA, “New ‘Edition 

b- ae ERBS, Irregular and Defective, 8th Edit. 

GRE KT STAMENT. Selections. 2nd Kd. revised 

*REEK “ UNSEEN a ** Prose and hoes 
Third Edition... aa : “ 


G. Lona, M.A.... 


A. J. Macueaxr, M.A. 


y's J. Moxo, mA 
a Lona, M.A... 
Dr. WAGNER 
J. ContneTon, M.A. 


Grorce Lona, M.A..... 
” ” 
” ” 
” ”» 
” ” 


A. J. Macteane, M.A... 


” ” 
Herman Prior, M.A... 
PRENDEVILLE ... 


goHOOLMASTER'S CALENDAR, Revised & Improved for 1889. [ Preparing. | 


SSSsssas 


bo BD G9 BD fat dp ft de pt 
CAA 


L.D.Dowpa.t,B.D. each ie 


Parry and STONE oes 
C. H. Kerne, M.A. ... 
G. Lone & J. G. FRASER 

each 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A. ... 
W.Waener, Ph.D. each 
Prof. Contnaton’s Kdi- 
tion Abridged... 
Prof. CONtNGTON, ) 
NETTLESHIP, ; each 
| and others. f 


Prof. NETTLESHIP 


Rev. P. Frost, M.A. ... 
A.M.M.Srepman, M A. 


T. Coruins, M.A. 


F. A. Pater, LL.D. 
each 
J. G BLAKESLEY, D.D. 


each 
F. A. Patey, LL.D. 
J. @. Dowapson, > 


J.F. a 
Dr. SCRIVENER... 


¥. A. 
R. SuHrILieto, M.A. 


Parry, LL.D. 
each 
” » each 


” ” 
” ” 


WwW. Waayrr, Ph.D. 
G. H. WELLs, M.A. ‘tia 


Dr. WAGNER. each 
Prof. E, SONNENSCHEIN 
F. A. Parry, LL.D. 

ia each 
R. SHILLETO, M.A. ... 
J.F. MAcMICHAEL, M.A. 


” ” 
G. M. GormaM, M.A... 
D. ‘Downrtt, 
Rev. P. Frost, iM ry 


ig cla 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 

J.S. Barrp pe e 
A, M. M. Stepan, M. re 


T. Cours, M.A, 


4/6 
2/6 


2/0 
2/6 
1/6 
3/0 


1/6 


a 


Qa 


BOO NO et ee 
HAAASS SH 


Ow on 
os 
acs 


4/6 
5,0 


1/6 


1/6 


3,0 


3/0 
2/0 
2/6 
2/6 


3/0 





MUSIC— 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By Prof. H. C. Banister. Thirteenth Edition 5/0 
CONUISE HISTORY of MUSIC. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D. 9th Edition 36 


FRENCH—Annotated Editions. 


EDITORS. 
CORNEILLE—CINNA, Le CID, POLYEUCTE...) 
MOLIERE—Le MISANTHRUPE, Les FEMMES 
SAVANTES, Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES, 


Le BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, Le}F.E.A.Gasc ... each 0/6 
TARTUFFE . | 
Se IPHIGENIE, ATHALIE, PHEDRE, | | 
ESTHER 
Class Books— 
—— FRENCH BOOK. 98th Thousand.. F. E. A. Gasc ... 1/0 
SECOND ,, pi 47th Thousand.. . as « ios we ae 
(Kev to the above two books, in 1 vol., 33 6d. ) 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 38th Thousand ia ‘a 2/6 
a oe PROSE COMPUSITION, 17th Thousand ia “ 3,0 
FRENCH PROSODY aa .. A. Gosset, M.A. 3/0 
GERMAN— Annotated Editions. 
GOETHE—HERMANN und DOROTHEA... «we Be BULt. MA. cc 1/6 
SCHILLER—MAID of ORLEANS .. «. Dr, WAGNER ... cat 
- MARIA STUART VY. Kastner, B,-03-L. 1,6 
oe WALLENSTEIN’S LAGER und Die 
PICCOLOMIN as «. Dr, BUcHHEI™ ... 26 
WaALLENSTEIN’S TOD ... aa = a 2.6 
Class Books. 
GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. Eleventh 
Edition, Revised Dr. BucHuEm™ . wwe 4/6 
(Key to Parts I. and Il., Second Edition, 33; to Parts ILi. and IV. , 48.) 
ARITHMETIC, With nearly 8,000 Examples. C. Penpirscry, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s scuvoi. Second 
Edition, Revised (with or without Answers) as aS 
ee In Two Parts, each 26 
The Examples (without Answers) ina ‘sep: arate Vv olume... 3,0 
Pendlebury’ s Arithmetic is now in use at many of the largest and 
most successful Schools and Cotleges, 
ARITHMETIC. C. Etser, M.A., Senior Mathematical a: mae 
School. Thirteenth Edition ... pan ; 36 
ALGEBRA. C. EtsEg. Seventh Edition ... 4,0 
‘a EXAMPLES in. W. F. M ACMICHAEL, M.A. we and R. ProwoE 
Smirn, M.A. Fourth Edition “as ; ; an « oe 


EUCLID, DEFINITIONS o*°. With Explanations and Exercises. R. 
WesB M.A., Leeds Grammar School 1/6 

“a Books I.-VL., aud Parts of Books XI. and XII, Horace Deiautox, 

M.A : 


é os 1 4 and i. Separate ae 


KEY to the EXERCISES (for Masters only)... - Saha eae 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS. T. G. Vrvyan, M. A., Senior 
Mathematical Master at Charterhouse Scho»!. Fourth Edition... 6 


TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE. T. G. Vrvyan, M. ‘A. 
Fourth Edition 46 

MENSURATION. An Elementary Treatise. DB. T. Moore. M. ik, late 
Junior Professor of Mathematics in the 8S aff College 

CONIC SECTIONS TREATED GEOMETRI ein W. H. Bes ANT, D.Se. 


sixth Edition. (SoLUTIONS, 43.) . 46 
HYDROSTATICS, ELEMENTARY. W. H. Besant, D.Se. 12th Edition 40 
DYNAMICS, ELEMENTARY. W. Garnett, M.A., D.C.L., satin 

Science College, Neweastle. Fourth Edition ... 60 
HEAT, ELEMENTARY TREATISE. W., Garnett, M. ve DC.L. Fourth 

Edition, Revised pen ‘ pe 
OPTICS, GEOMETRICAL. W.SteapMan “ALDIS, M.A. Third Edition |. 40 
The BOTANIST’S " Pocker: BOOK. W. R, Haxywarp. Fifth Edition, 

Revised ... oa aaa ie aol pe ou 
STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK of PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. A. J. JUKES- 

Browne, B.A., F.G. 6/0 
” ” HISTORICAL GioLOUY., ys J. Juxes- 
Browne, B.A, F.GS. 0 


“An admirably planned ond well executed Namibook.” se oe of "Education. 


EXAMIN ATION SERIES. 
Edited by A. M. M, STEDMAN, M.A.—Crown 8vo, 23 64 each. 
FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS in Miscellaneous Grammar and Idioms. 
Second and Improved Edition. In Use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Repton, 
Cheltenham, Sherborne, Haileybury, &c. 
A KEY by G. A, Scurumpr, B.-és-L., issued to Tutors or Private Students 
only. Net, 53. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS in Miscellaneous Grammar and Idiows, 
Compiled by R J. Moxicu, Manchester Grammar School. | Keyin the press. 
GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS in Miscellaneous Grammar and Idioms. 
LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS in Miscellaneous Grammar and Idioms. 
[ Key nearly ready. 
HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. Compiled by C, H. 
SPENCE, M A, (Tin. Coll., Camb.), Assistant-Master in Clifton Vollege. 


Uniform with the above. 
BOOK-KEEPING, EXAMINATION PAPERS in. Collected and Arranged by 
J. ''. Mepuorst, Fell. Soc. of Accountants and Auditors, Lecturer in Book- 
keeping at City of London College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 





Messrs, BELL will publish, in September, a List of their Books suitable for the EXAMINATIONS of 1889 90. 
They will be glad to receive the Names ani Addresses of those destring Copies of the List. 


London: 





GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. HURLBERT’S BOOK ON IRELAND. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


UNDER COERCION : 


The Diary of an American. 
By WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 


IRELAND 





“ Upon the future of Ireland hangs the future of the British Empire.’—Cardinal MANNING 
to Earl Grey, 1868. 





Times, August 18th, 1888. 
‘Mr. Hurlbert’s conclusions and criticisms are worthy of all attention ; but we attach still 
greater value to the book as a collection of evidence on the present phase of the Irish diffi- 
culty, the genuineness of which it would be idle to impeach.” 


Scotsman, August 17th, 1888. 

“Mr. Hurlbert is a most acute observer and far-seeing thinker, and his style is as clear 
and lucid as his thought. His pages are full of important facts interspersed with character- 
istic and humorous anecdotes. Mr. Hurlbert goes to the core of the Irish Question in a 
manner which perhaps no other living writer could rival. His vast acquaintance with men, 
laws, and customs in America and Europe entitles him to speak with authority.” 


Spectator, August 25th and September Ist, 1888. 

“A study from the point of view of a Liberal Roman Catholic who cares a great deal 
more for the moral welfare of Irishmen than for any particular political system, but who is 
quite favourable to local liberties so long as these local liberties do not really imply moral 
anarchy...... Mr. Hurlbert’s general conclusion is that the coercion under which Ireland 
suffers and under which he has studied her condition, is the demoralising coercion of the 
National League.” 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS; and all Booksellers. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





SOAP.] (SOAP, 


P E A R 8S’ 


SOAP.] [SOAP. 





Just published, price 3s: free by post, 3s 44d. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the Session 1888-89. 
Macmri“ian and Co., London; J. E, CornisuH, 
Manchester, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, Ja 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,”’ 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry,E.C, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





AVE HALF YOUR INCOME and 
BUY DIRECT from the FARMERS. Orders of 
6s free delivered daily. Cash on delivery or deposit 
account. Country, cash with order. 
Finest quality English Beef, Mutton, Lamb, Veal, &c. 
Beef, prime joints, 7!d Ib. | Choice Bacon, 54d 1b.; 
Stock Meat, 4d lb. ; Suet, Hams, 9d. 
3d Ib, Large Fowls, 1s 9d; 
Mutton, Ducks, 2s 3d, 
73d lb. Choice Butter, 1s lb. 
Lamb, Finest Cheddar Cheese, 
9d lb. 7d lb. 
Veal, prime joints, 83d lb. | Potatoes, 56 lb. bag, 3s 6d. 
BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 63 Cow- 
cross Street (nearly opposite Farringdon Street 
Station), London, E.C. Bankers: London Joint- 
Stock Bank, Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Farm Produce, 
London.”’? Numerous testimonials from the nobility F 
and gentry, and Press opinions, 





prime joints, 


prime _ joints, 
GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 
R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


‘It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”’—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Chest and stomach complaints 

yield with celerity and certainty to the curative 
power of these medicaments. The source and centre 
of almost every ailment is impurity of the blood; 
thence dislodge the poison and disease departs, 
Pure blood is the infallible remedy for weak lungs. 
Holloway’s Pills exercise the inestimable power of 
thoroughly cleansing each component part of the 
blood and rendering the fluid fit to perform its im- 
portant functions, They cope most successfully with 
chest diseases, stomach complaints, liver disorders, 
and many other maladies which were once the 
besetting dangers of mankind at certain seasons in 
town and country. The direction for use enable 
every one to regulate the operations of these pills 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








with the greatest nicety, London, W.C. 


—— 
NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


The YOUNGEST wig 


GREEN, By F. W. Ropinson, Autho 
“‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c, 3 vols wh: 


A DAUGHTER of DIVEs, 


By Lertu Derwent, Author of “ Circe’ 
&c, 3 vols. , ” — 


The DUCHESS. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” Phyllis,” 
crown 8yo, 6s, : thes im 


A CREATURE of CIRCum. 


STANCES, By Harry Lanner. 3 vols, 


A MODERN DELILAH, By 


VeRE CLAVERING. 3 vols, 


NINETTE: an Idyll of 


Provence. By the Author of “Vera,” “Bug 


Roses,”’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 





Just ready, NEW COPYRIGHT WORK by E. P, ROE, 
Cloth gilt, price 2s, 


MIS8S5 L OU, 


THE LAST NOVEL BY 
E. P. ROE, 
Author of “The Earth Trembled,” ‘An Original 
Belle,’ “‘ He Fell in Love with his Wife,” 
* Found, yet Lost,’”’ &c. 

The late E. P. Roe concluded arrangements with 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co., a few weeks before his 
death, for the publication of the above story, which he 
considered the best of all his novels. 


London : WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, 
E.C. ; and of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 





A New Edition, price 3s 6d, 


ISS F. P. COBBE’S “The DUTIES 

of WOMEN.” A Course of Lectures, The 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d, 

Also, by the Same Author. 
The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE, Hereafter and 
Here. Second Edition, 53, 
The PEAK in DARIEN, 7s 6d. 

ALONE tothe ALONE. Prayers. Third Edition, 5s, 

Witurams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


Street, Edinburgh. 
ites UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ....ccccrcssessesceesee £1,500,000 
serve Fund ,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, May, 1887, 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


Ho% to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Ho, to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building of 
gardening pur a at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full p 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICL, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cro#, 
S.W. Established 1782. | 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 
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f. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


NOVELS 
IM. By John 
AUTIFUL J “ jes’ 58 
ont WINTER, Author ¢ - aa Hasbeea 


“wignon’s Secret, olf ye 

“ , dren,” “ Army Society,”’ “ Garrison 

eee vols. (Immediately 
qhe SUP RIOR SEX. By E. 

paroLp VALLINGS. 2 vols. 

HON. MRS. VEREKER. By 
the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “* Phyllis, ’ “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey.” ke. 2% vols. 

ADANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 
By Lady Dorros Harpy, Author of ‘ Paul 
*s Sacrifice,” “‘In Sight of Land,” &, 


ba 8 
8. 
190,000 versus GHOSTS. By 
Mrs. RoBERT JOCELYN. 2 vols. 
8 BESETTING SIN. By Mrs. 
Houston, Author of ‘* Recommended to Mercy,” 
« Barbara’s Warning,” &c. 3 vols 
DOLLY LORAINE. By Susan 
Monzey, Author of ‘* Aileen Ferrer:,” ** Corbies 
Pool,” ‘‘ Margaret Chetwynd,” &c, 2 vols 
CRACK COUNTY. By Mrs. 
Epwarp KEynarD, Author of ‘‘The Girl in the 
Brown Habit,” ** A Real Good Thing,” &e. 3 vols, 
[Shortly. 


A 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S POPULAR NOVEL. 


In paper cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
The FOURTH EDITION of 


BOOTLES’ CHILDREN. By the 
‘Anthor of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘* Miynon’s secret,” 
“Mignon’s Husband,” &c, (With Illustrations 


, Bernard Partridge ) 
- “RITA'S” NEW ROMANCE. 


In paper cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 

The SEVENTH DREAM. By the 
Author of “The Mystery of a Turkish Bath,” 
“Dame Durden,” &c. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER’S NOVEL (NEW EDITION). 

By WOMAN’S WIT. By the 
Author of ‘ Mona’s Choice,’’ ‘‘ The Wooing o’t,’’ 
&c. (Picture boards, 23.) 

Mr. SAMUEL LAING’S SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
lvol.. cloth, 2s 6d, the NEW EDITION of 

AMODERN ZOROASTRIAN. By 
the Author of ‘‘Modern Science and Modern 
Thought,”’ “A Sporting Quixote,” &c. 


F, V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
ans CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER. 
Tue Present PROBLEM IN INDIA. By Sir W. W. 
Hunter, LL.D. 
REMINISCENCES OF JOHN LEECH. By W. Holman 
Hunt, 
A Winter in Syria. By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 
Literary ImmortTaLIty. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 





State Sociatism. By John Rae. 
Henry More, THe Piatonist. By Arthur Benson. 
Tue RicuTs OF CHILDREN. By Mary C. Tabor. 
AppLirp GroGRAPHY. By J. Scott Keltie. 
IMPRESSIONS OF PETERSBURG. By W. T. Stead. 
Mz.G. WyNDHAM’sS TREATMENT OF IRISH STATISTICS. 
By Archbishop Walsh. 
IspistER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s 6d. 
Packs FRoM A WorK-Griru’s Diary, By Miss 
Beatrice Putter. 
Soctatism THROUGH AMERICAN SPECTACLES. By 
General Lloyd 8. Bryce. 
Lorp AMSTRONG AND TECHNICAL EpucaTion. By the 
Right Hon Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
Ay Armapa RELIC. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
CHAUCER AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Francis 
Turuer Palgrave. 
THE MINERS OF SCOTLAND. By Robert Hadow. 
BruisF anp Conpucr. By Leslie Stephen. 
Homicutturg, By Julius Wertheimer. 
AN AvstraLIAN Lesson. By Edward Pulsford. 
Co-opzRATIVE STORES FOR IRELAND. By the Hon. 
Horace Curzon Plunkett. 
JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET. By Mrs, Henry Ady. 
Stavery in East CENTRAL AFRICA, (With a Map.) 
By Oswald Craufurd. 
Mr. Forster anp IRELAND. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
London: Kegan Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 


Now ready, price 10d. 


CHURCH 


HE ANGLICAN 
MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1888. Vol. IV., No. 24, 


i CONTENTS. 

i. Norrs oN THE CURRENT CxURCH LIFE. 
2. St. MeInRAD AND EINSIEDELN, 

3. My Camera OpscuRA: FROM THE DutTcH OF 

HILDERBRAND. 

4, THE Most Impressive Burinvine In EvRope. 

5. Notices or Booxs, 

6. THe PaN-ANGLICAN CONFERENCE AT LAMBETH. 
. AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES, 


8. APPENDICES. 
P Ondon: Harrison and Soys, 59 Pall Mall. 
Fea Gatianant. Boulogne: MERRIDEW. Bruseels : 
. NEUX. Baden-Baden: SomMERMEYER. Cannes: 
OTHERINGHAM. Florence: CoLe. Dresden: T1TT- 
MANN. Geneva: STAPELMOHR. Hanover: SCHMORL 
aud Von SEEFELD. Lei zig: Lincke. Moscow: 
ROSSMANN and KNOBEL. Lausanne: Benpa, Rovussy. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, SEPTEMBER, contains, 


besides other Articles of Interest :—From MOOR ISLES. By Jessie Fotueraitt. Part IV. Chaps. 
5-9.—A GREAT YORKSHIRE VICAR. By the Recror of ‘'ensy.—MONTAIGNE.—GRISELDA. By 
Amy Levy.—DISRAELI'S WOMANKIND. By Morice Gerarp.—MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY. 
—The ROGUE. By W. 5B. Norris. Chaps. 32-35.—&c., &c. 














NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HARTAS MATURIN. By H. F. Lester, Author of “ Under 


Two Fig-Trees,”* &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** The story is full of incident, of vigorous action, and bright, sparkling dialogue, and is everywhere per- 
vaded with a healthy moral tone. The neat-cut epigram, playful humour, and the obvious moral of action 
are better than didactic prosing, and when the characters are real and natural, as they are here, they preach 
their lay sermons very effectively. Altogether, ‘ Hartas Maturin’ is a powerful, well-written, and deeply 


interesting novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Y ° ” 
HUSH! By Curtis Yorke, Author of “ Dudley,” §c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 
**Miss Curtis Yorke’s work is fresh and bright, and the story is told with singular depth of insight and 
delicacy of feeling. The book shows fine observation throughout, and is illumined with genuine flashes of 


genius To the woman whocould write ‘ Hush !’ little isimpossible in the world of fiction.’’— Whitehall Review. 
** A book that should be read.””"—Atheneum, 


PAID in HIS OWN COIN. By E. J. Goodman, Author of 


**Too Curious.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Paid in His Own Coin’ is a powerful story, with a well-constructed plot and exciting incidents. The like 
praise is deserved by many works that do not offer the ‘ something more’ which characterises Mr. Goodman’s 
present book. Whether grave or gay, the author is always exceptionally interesting.”—Morning Post, 

“* Paid in His Own Coin’ is entitled to rank with the most readable novels of the day, eventful enough to 
content those who crave for the sensational, and culminating satisfactorily. Alike free from coarse realism 
and namby-pamby sentimentality, from politics, religious controversy, and metaphysical theorising, it is a 
book which, once taken up, will be laid down with reluctance until finished, and in many cases will probably 
achieve the honours of reperusal.”—Daily Telegraph. 











NEW EDITION.—At all Booksellers’, price 33 64. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Forming a 


Volume of the New Edition of that Author's Works now appearing at Monthly Intervals. Each Novel in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 

In this Series already have appeared, the binding, style, and price being the same :— 
bag Bt The SHADOW of ASHLYDAT. 

ie A xs. - “a 1 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. LORD OAKBURW'S DAUGHTERS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. ROLAND YORKE, ih 
Complete Sets of Mrs, Henry Wood’s Novels also on sale in the Library Edition, in Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 


A NEW EDITION, 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


© To those who care for a fascinating narrative, we can warmly commend ‘Too Curious’ as a story which 
they will not lay down till they have finished it.”"—Glasgow Hera!d, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


TINCT 


URE 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 








FIVE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 





ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRIES BY PURCHASING THE 
PURE ENGLISH WOOL CLOTHS, 
MADE AT THE MILLS OF THE 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP AT HUDDERSFIELD, 


WHERE NO WORK IS DONE THAT CANNOT BE TRUSTED, 
AND THE WORKERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS 
OF THEIR LABOUR. 


Can be had direct, or from any Tailor or Store, at Mill prices. 





WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILL, HUDDERSFIELD. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 





USE 








Vevey and Montreux : SCHLFSINGER. 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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GROTE’S GREECE. 


Now ready, New Edition, with Portrait, Map, and Plans, 10 vols. post 8vo, 5s each. 


A HISTORY of GREECE from the 
EARLIEST PERIOD to the CLOSE of the GENERATION 
CONTEMPORARY with ALEXANDER the GREAT. By 
GrorGE GROTE. 


*,* This Edition is printed from the last Library Edition, which contained the 
Author’s final revision, The volumes may be had separately. 


ConrENTS. 

1, Legendary Greece, 

2. Early Society ; Homeric Poems ; Geography ; Races; Migrations ; Lykurgus ; 
Messenian Wars; Conquests of Sparta; Age of Despots; Solén. 

3. Greeks of Asia; vhcenicians; Assyrians; Egyptians; Carthage; Greek 
Colonies ; Pan-Hellenic Festivals; Lyric Poetry; Peisistratide: at Athens ; 
Persian Empire; Ionic Revolt. 

4. Marathon ; lonic Philosophers ; Thermopy’x ; £alamis; Platea and Mykalé ; 
Sicily and the Gelonian Dynasty ; Themistoklés and Aristeidés ; Growth of 
Athenian Empire; Periklés; Blockade of Potidrmea, 

5. Peloponnesian War: Peace of Nikias; Battle of Mantineia ; Sicilian Expedi- 
tion planned; Alkibiadés, 

6. Operations in Syracuse and Destruction of the Athenian Armament: Oligarchy 
of the Four Hundred; Restored Democracy; Cyrus the Younger in Asia 
Minor; Battle of Arginuse ; The Thirty Tyrants and their Expulsion, 

7. Drama; Rhetoric and Dialectics ; Sophists ; sokratés ; Ten Thousand Greeks ; 
Lacedewmonian Kmpire; Corinthian War; Agesilaus; Battle of Knidus ; 
Peace of Antalkidas. 

8. Subjugation of Olynthus by Sparta; Battle of Leuktra; Epameinondas ; 
Headship of Thébes; Pelopidas; Mantineia; Sicilian Affairs; Elder 
Dionysius. 

9, Carthaginian Army at Syracuse; Dionysius the Younger; Dion; Timoleon; 
Accession of Philip of Macedon; Sacred War; Euboic and Olynthian Wars ; 
Demosthenés ; Chwroneia; Alexander the Great; Capture of Thébes, 

10, Asiatic Campaigns of Alexander; Battie of Is-us; Siege of Tyre; Death of 
Alexander; Samian War; Extinction of Grecian Freedom; Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks ; Agathok és; Outlying Hellenic Cities ; General Index, 

*,* This is now the ouly Edition in circulation, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A STORY OF NEW AND SIGNIFICANT 
INTEREST. 


JUST 


In 1 vol., 240 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s; and in attractive paper cover, 
price ls, 


SAINT MARGARET. 


BY 


WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 


Edinburgh : W. P. NIMMO, HAY, and MITCHELL. 
And all Booksellers. 


PUBLISHED. 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 


WITH SA’DI IN THE GARDEN; 
Or, the Book of Love. 
Being the Ishk, or Third Chapter of the ‘* Bostin” of the 
Persian Poet Sa’ di. 
Embodied in a Dialogue held in the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.L., 
Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” &c. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Ritfaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &€., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


OLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravare Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfoiio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Kducational Art.’”” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description vf Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


ru = A U T°O T ¥ 2 2 COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ana 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARy 


LIMITED. ’ 





NOVELS in ONE VOLUME for the 
COUNTRY and SEASIDE. A Special Lis, 
postage-free on application. 


Subscriptions from £1 1s. per annuy 
opened at any date. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 
And 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


Seana eeren eee $$ 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and B00K 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of = 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch > 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for ther ae 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIVAN BOOKS a 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application. = 





LL . 
8vo, cloth (published at 12:), 83, 
‘by nt v. ECOLESIASTICISM; or, Parochial] 
Parleys on the Ecclesiastical Creeds and Ecclesiastics (Keble, Pusey, New 
man), on Biblical Inspiration, and other Kindred Subjects. 470 pp., 80, cloth, lk, 
WittiaMs and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street Covent Garden, London: peas 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, r 





a 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. ‘ 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETAR' 
Jentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIHK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall EKa-t, S.W. 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... ws eee 
CLAIMS PAID ... we ue we ove 


1848, 


£8,000,000 
19,000,000 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS’ 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvtsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Narrow Column 
Half-Column .... 
Quarter-Page 6 | Quarter-Column 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s ; and ls pe 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 73 per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 103s per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
ingdom ... ae . ae a | 014 3 


Quarterly, 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 3 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 


112 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Me. b 
Nuusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Offa 
not later than noon on Friday. 
aS 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1T08, b# 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


POPULAR HANDBOOK TO 
tHE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By EDWARD T. COOK. 
With a Preface by JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s 61; half-morocco, 14s, 
| Ready September 11th, 
#,* Also an Editiop on Large Paper, limited to 250 copies. 2 vols, 8vo. 


RvskrN, in his Preface, writes :—‘‘ So far as I know, there has never yet 
Mr. piled for the illustration of any collection of paintings whatever a series 
_ Ln once so copious, carefully chosen, and carefully a:.anged as this...... 
te ~ will at once feel that the catalogue tells them about every picture an4 its 
i oo just the thing they wished to know. They may rest satisfied also that it 
ve them these things on the best authorities,” 
Mr. Cook has received permission to incorporate in his book the notices of 
pitares in the National Gallery scattered up and down in Mr. Ruskin’s writings. 





A NEW NOVEL by Mr. WILLIAM MINTO, 


The MEDIATION of RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Witiam Minto, Author of *‘ The Crack of Doom.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 


31s 6d. 

The Observer describes it as this “‘ most interesting novel,” and says that “ Mr. 
Minto with much vigour describes the change which had come over the temper 
of the middle and lower v'asses of English society during the latter years of 
Edward IIT.’s brilliant reign, the smouldering dissatisfaction destined to burst 
into a blaze under the uncertain rule of the youthful Richard II.’s advisers, and 
the actual part played by the discontented peasant population in the famous 


revolt. Lae ok : 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
WITH NEARLY 500 PICTORES. 
THE 


Enolish Mlustrated Magazine, 1888. 


The Volume consists of 832 closely printed pages, and contains 
nearly 500 Illustrations. Cloth extra, price 8s. 


Among the Chief Contents of the Tews ote the following Complete Stories and 
Serials :— 

COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By W. O. Tristram. With 
Illustrations by H. Railton and Hugh Thomson, 

The STORY of JAEU By the Anthor of ‘* Mehalah.” 

LIL: a Liverpool Child. By Aanes ©. MAITLAND. 

The PATAGONIA. By HrNnry JAMES. 

FAMILY PORTRAITS. By 8S. J. WeymMaAn. 

THAT GIRL in BLACK. By Mrs. MoOLESwoRTH. 

GLIMPSES of OLD ENGLISH HOMES. By ExizaBetTH BALcu, 

PAGODAS, AURIOLES, and UMBRELLAS. By C F. Gorpvon CommMina, 

The MAGIC FAN. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

The MEDIATIUN of RALPH HARDKLOT. By W. MrnTo, 


And Shorter Essays, Poems, and Papers, bu well knoun Writers, with Pictures by 
Eminent Artists. 








MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.,—New Volume. 


The REVERBERATOR. By Henry James, 
Author of ‘The American,”’ ‘‘The Enropeans,”’ “ Daisy Miller,’’ ‘‘ The 
Princess Casamassima,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Guardian says :—“ It is impossible to enumerate all the good po'nts in the 
book ; we can only advise all who appreciate Mr, James’s writings to read this 
one as soun as possible ’’ 








MACMILLAN’S TWO.SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume, 


CHRIS. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ My 


Frien! Jim,’’&c New and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


The Morning Post says :—*‘ Mr. Norris’s charm of manner has never been more 
apparent thau in this his latest tale.” 


> MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


ConTENTS. 
Miuitary Genius. By General Viscount Wolseley. 
Tue Presenr SESSION, By Arthur A. Baumann, M.P. 
Tae Fat or Fiction. 
IMPRISONMENT ror Dest. By Judge Chalmers, 
AN EIGHTRENTH-CENTURY ABBE. By E. Lynn Linton. 
THE SoctaL Status OF WOMEN IN Inpia. By L. R. de Fonblanque, 
Ove Honprep Years Aco. By Colonel W, W. Knollys. 
THe Nava MANQ@UVRES. 
SHaKESPEARE’s Wispom oF Lire, By Professor E. Dowden, 








FOURTH EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By T. WEMYSS REID. 


2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 32s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 











[4 FRACOMBE —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
2 Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
nnis ERS? large swimming-bath; private baths,—Descriptive tariff of 


MANAGE 








CHAT) US'S) ~NEW LIST. 


NEW 3 4AKE STORY OF ADVENTURE, 


A STh. iE MANUSCRIPT 
FOUNDIN A COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 





THE MAN-HUNTER: 
Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 23 6d. 





A BOOK FOR ALL HORSE-LOVERS. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: 
An Anecdotic Medley. 
By “THOBMAN BY? 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [Shortly. 





GRANT ALLEN’'S NEW NOVEL. 


MORTAL 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


THIS COIL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. [October. 





FOR MAIMIBE’S SAKE: 
A Tale of Love and Dynamite. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 





SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


BLACKHALL 


By SARAH TYTLER. 


THE GHOSTS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, [ October. 





The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. Wood. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





MODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected 


and Edited by Joun Asuton, Author of * Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.” With 56 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 736d. [Preparing. 
*,* Alsoa LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed, all numbered), bound 


in half-parchment. 





BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, 


By the late Cuar.tes Reapg, D.C.L., Author of “ It 
(Shortly. 


Jonah, Nehemiah, &c. 


is Never too Late to Mend.”’ Feap. 8vo, leatherette, ls, 





UNCLE SAM at HOME. By Harold Brydges. 


With 90 Illustrations, post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s 6d, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 
*Principia Latina. Part I. Containing 
: Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Paners. 2: 6d. , 
*Principia Latina, Part II. <A First 
Latin Reading-tovk, 3: 6d, ; 
*Principia Latina. Part III. A First 
Latin Verse-Buok. 3s 6d. : 
*Principia Latina. Part IV. Latin 
Prose Composition. 33 6d 
*Principia Latina. Part V. Short 
Tales aud Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 
s. 
Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 23. 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part IL. 2s. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 3s 6d. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phzdrus, 
Cornelins Nepos, and Ceesar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 


Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T. D. Haty. A 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 16mo, 2s. 


Tacitus, The Germania, Agricola, and 


First Book of the Annals. With Notes, 12mo, 
3s 6d. SS 3 ar 


GREEK COURSE. 


*Initia Greca. Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 33 6d. 


*Appendic to Part J, Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 2s 6d. 

*Initia Greca. Part II. A Greek 
Reading-Book, 33 6d. 

*Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 


position, 33 6d. 


Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. 


63. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 3s 61. 


Greek Accidence. 2s 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 

*English Grammar. With Exercises. 
3s 6d, 

*Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises and Questions. 1s. 

Primary History of Britain. A New 
and Thoronghly Revised Edition, With Coloured 
Map (430 pp.), 2s 6a. 

Modern Geography. 5s. 

Smaller Modern Geography. 2s 6d. 

English Composition. With LIllustra- 


tions and Exercises. 33 6d, 


FRENCH COURSE, 
*French.Principia. Part I. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s 6d, 


*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s 6d. 
*French Principia. Part II. A French 


aac With Etymological Dictionary, 

$ 0a, 

*French Principia. Part III. 
Composition. 4s 6d. 

Students’ French Grammar. 
Introduction by M. Lirrre. 6s. 


Smaller French Grammar. 
GERMAN COURSE. 


*German Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s 6d. 


*German Principia. Part II. A Ger- 
man Reading-Book. With a Dictionary, 33 6d, 

Practical German Grammar. For 
Advanced Students. 33 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


*Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 3s 6d, 

*Italian Principia. Part II. An 
Italian Reading-Book. 33 6d. 


Prose 
With an 
38 6d. 





MURRAY’S LIST OF SC 








MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


The Student’s Hume; a History of 


England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, Thoroughly Revisel Edition, con- 
tiuned to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By the late 
Professor J. 8. BREweR. With Coloured Maps 
and Woodeuts (830 pp.), crown 8vo. 
The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
price 23 6d each. 


Part I1.—B.C. 55—A.D. 1485, 
Part IL.—A.D. 1485-1688. 
Part III.—A.D. 1638-1878, 


Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of ———— to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By Ricnarp Longe, ‘6 

Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hatiam, 

Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry VII.—George II. By Henry 
Hauiam. 

Students’ Old Testament History. 
By Purr Smitx, With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ New Testament History. 
By Puriie SmirH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient History. To the 
Conqnests of Alexander the Great, By Pump 
SmirH. With Woodcuts, 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 
2vols.: L, A.D. 30-1003 ; II., 1003-1614. By PHILIP 
SmitH. With Wovdcuts. 

Students’ English Church History. 
2vols.: I., 596-1509; II., 1509-1717; I1I., 1717- 
1884. By Canon PERRY. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 


Establisbment of the Empire. By Dean LippELL, 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Gibbon. The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. With Woodcuts, 
Students’ History of France. To 


the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Ancient Geography. By 
Canon BEvAN. With Woodcuts, 
Students’ Modern Geography. By 


Canou Bevan. With Woodcuts. 
Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GEorGE SmitH. With Maps, 
Students’ English Language. 
Origin and Growth. By GrorGE ?, MarsH. 


Students’ English Literature. With 
Senge Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 
SHAW. 

Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURK. By T. B, SHaw. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 


Its 


DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


Scripture History. Continued down 
to A.D. 70. With 40 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d, 
Ancient History. Down to the Con- 


quests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


Ancient Geography. With 30 Illus- 
trations, 16mo, 3: 6d. 
Modern Geography. 
Political. 16mo, 2s 6d. 
Rome. To the Establishment of the 


Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 
16mo, 33 6d. 


Greece. Tothe Roman Conquest. With 
Coloured Maps and 74 I!lustrations, 16mo, 33 6d. 
Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ 


Schools and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcats, 
1émo, 33 6d. 


England. From the Earliest Times to 
1878. With Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts, 
16mo, 33 6d. 

English Literature. With Lives of 
our Chief Writers. 16mo, 33 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature. 
To be used with the foregoing book. 16mo, 3s 6d, 


Physical and 


ee 


HOOL BOOks. 


DR. WM. SMITH’s 
SCHOOL DICTION ARIgg 


A Smaller Latin-English Diction, 
With a Dictionary of Proper Names ary, 
Edition. By Dr. Wa. Swiru, and Profege Ney 
Hatt, M.A. (730 pp.), square 16mo 75 ihe) 

This E tition is to a great extent a Tew and on} 

Work. Every article has been carefully revised 

A Smaller English-Latin Dictionay 


Square 12mo, 7s 61, 


A Complete Latin-English Dictio 
wing tle he Homes, nt toa 
Names. Medium 8v0, 163, ¥ of Proper 
Copious and Critical English-Latiy 
— sag’ 5 Compiled from Original Sources, 
Bible, 


Concise Dictionary of the 
With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 
Smaller Bible Dictionary, ig, 
Tllustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Classical Dictionary of Greek ani 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPBY 
GEOGRAPHY, With 750 Woodeuts, 8ro, iat 

Smaller Classical Dictig 

W.th 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6}, 
Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ay « ¥ ANTIQUITIES. 200 Woodcuts Crom, 

vo, 75 6d. . 


Readable English Dictionary. By. 


mologically Arranged. By Davin Mityg 
Crown 8vo, just out, 7s 61, » Ma, 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES, 
A History of England. From the Fint 


Invasion by the Komans down to th g 
With 100 Wovdcuts, 12mo, 3s 64, hii 
History of France. From the Con. 
quest of Gaul by Casar duwn to 1878, 70 Wood 
cuts, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

History of Germany. From the 


Tuva-ion by Marius to 1880. 59 Woodcuts, 12mo 
33 6d. ‘ 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORIE: 
Little Arthnr’s History of England, 


From the Eariie-t Times. Continued down to 
1878. With 36 Woodeuts, 16mo, 1s 6d. 
Little Arthur’s History of France, 
From the KRarliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts, l6mo, 2s J, 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


A 


A 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS, 


The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 
New Work for Advanced Students. By F, H 
Raw ins, M.A., and W. R. Inae, M.A. Crom 
8vo, 63. (Just out, 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar, 
By A. ©. Atncer, M.A., and H. G. WinTLE, MA, 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 

, Also, by the Same Editors. 

*A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar, 
Abridged from the above Work. 23. [Just out, 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Sele. 
tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 
H.G. Wintie. Post Svo, 2s 6d. 

The Eton Horace, The ODES, 
EPODES, and CARMEN S/ECULARE. With 
Notes by F. W. Cornisu. Maps, crown 8¥0, 63. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E 
P. RovsE and A. CocxsHorr. Crown 890, 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By 
Rev. T, Datton, M.A. Crown 8y0, 3s. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Professor 
SranLeY LEATHES. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo, 33 6d, 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Prefatory Rules of Compo 
tion in Klegiac Metre. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Hutton’s Principia Greca., Compre 
hending Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, with 
Vocabularies, &c. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
A Newandentirely Revised Edition. By Professor 
P. Martin Duncan. With v0 Lilustrations, 





post 8vo, 9s. 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers on written application. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 
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BLACK WOODS’ EDUCATI SAL WORKS. 


DICTIONARIES. | | GEOGRAPHY. 


Manual of Modern Geography : Mathematical, | 


Physical, and Political. Ona New Pian, emoracing a Complete Development 




















Tue ONE-VoLuME DICTIONARY. 





| ene “ 
| gtormonth’s Dictionary of the Bnglish Language. of the River Systems of the Globe, By Dr, ALEX. MACKAY, Eleventh 
| Revised oy TION, Barnes Sve, handsomely Kaul in half-morocco, Sls 6d. E ousand, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6a, 
LIBRAR gf EDITION. ‘Ninth Edition, crown 8ro, 7s 6d. |Elements of Modern Geography. By the Same. 
sTUDEN! Revised to the Present Time. Fifty-third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


i icti ord- | . 
The school Etymolonen Bway megeny- 4 gna ” ‘The Intermediate Geography. By the Same. 














Book ja th | Revised to the Present Time. Thirteeuth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2:. 
a e Same. : 
the Handy School Dictionary By |Outlines of Modern Geography. By the Same. Re- 
Pp. 268. 9d. | vised to the Present Time. 176th Thousand, 18mu, 1s. 
mn ny 7) |First Steps in Geography. By the Same. Revised 
ENGLISH LIT ERAT URE. to the Present Time. Eiguty-sixth Thousand. 18mo, sewed, 4d; in cloth, 6d. 
—— Se ga eee - p . 1 aeons aetna irs ahs aT eal aes ae 
lish Prose Literature, Biographica " 3 ss 
Manual, of eed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By I HYSIOGRAPH a 


INTO, Aberdeen University. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, | — — - a 3 se . —— 
Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 


Proressor M 

















_— i With Express Refer eeciall : “y P 
— ‘xpress Reference to the Instructions recently issue by the Science 
‘characteristics of English Poets from Chaucer to)  ciadrt Department. ‘With Illustrations. By Di. ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
| gBIRLEY. By the Same. New dition. Uro —— Thirtieth Thousand. 1s 6d. 
‘English Prose Composition: a Practical Manual — 
Rote 5 i ‘ty-seventh Thousand. LT (VN A- » 
| ay in Schooiss By Dr. JAMES CURRIE. Forty-seven ousan PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
| 156d. ; Pens z a aes 
= Dr. Page’s Introductory Text-Book of Physical 
LATIN AND GREEK. GEOGRAPHY. With sketch-Maps and Illustrations, Revised by Pro- 
ee an a ee aes en Sais FESSOR C. LAPWORTH. ‘Twelfth Edition. 2s 6d. 
: i atin Langu : in | ’ F 
Practical Rudiments of the NBZUssS , OF; Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geo- 
Forms sod English Roots. By Dr. JOHN ROSS. Third Edition, Crown)" GRaphy. With Engravings. Revised bythe Same. Third Edition. 5:. 
=" : | Examinations on Physical Geography. A Progressive 
Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. J. Gerard. | Series of Questions, adapted to the Intruductory and Advanced Lext-Books 
Feap. Sv0, 33. of Physical Geozraphy. By the Same, Sixth Edition. 9d. 


itus Faciliores. An Easy Latin Construing Book. | — 
Aditui Complete Vocabulary. By Dr. POTTS and Kev. C. DARNELL. ZOOLOGY 
Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. F se ee ee : __ 
Aditus Faciliores Greeci. An Easy Greek Construing a Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. With 
Book. With Complete Vocabulary. By the Saux Autuoxs, Fourth Edition. a General Introduetion on the Principles of Zoology. By PRroressor 
Feap. 80, 33. School a | eae cncgee! 1g Raney ga Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
stament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, an rown Svo, with Engravings, 18s, 

Greek To STUDENTS, By Rev. J, HUNTER SMITH. Crown 8vo, with Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. By the 

Maps, 63. | Same. Fourth Edition, Knlarged. Crown 8vo, with Krgravings, 7s 6d. 
sa as car = | Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. By the Same. 

HISTORY. | Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 156 hngravings, 33. : 
ee SOT Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners. Being 
i eof Alison’s Histor of Europe for the Use of | Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zovlogical 'ypes. By the Same. 
— ee “pos a A Manual of ‘Paleontology, foe the Use of Students 
The Eighteen Christian Centuries. Seventh Edition. With « General Introduction on the *Principles of Palwontology. By the 























By Rev.J. WHITE. Post 8vo, with Index, 6s. . . F | Same. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, with 722 Engravings, 42s. 
History of France from the Earliest Times. Sixth |— one : Se, _t| 
Thousand. By the Same. Post 8vo, with Index, 6s. GEOLO GY. 
MATHEMATICS. Dr. Page’s Introductory Text-Book of Geology. New 








acces Fdition. Kevised and Enlarged by Proresson LAPWORTH. Engravings 


Pri i tlossarial Index. 35 6d. 
Primer of Geometry. An Easy Introduction to the and Glossarial Inc F 
| Propositions of Euclid. wy Dr. F, CUTHBERTSON, Fifth Edition. 1s 6d,| Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Geology. Descrip- 
Treatise on Arithmetic with numerous Exercises for | pose Se eae yy Engravings, and Glossary of Scientitic Terms. Revised 
“aad A . ; and Enlarged, 7s 6d. , j " 
en: Seta Warne See | The Geological Examinator. A Progressive Series of 
| Questions, adapted to the Introductory and Advanced Text-Books of Geology. 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. | _ byéie8inic"s 7 

















‘Philosophical Classics. Edited by William Knight, | IMIS 

| LLD. Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews, Crown | Daas $02 erg ___ CHEMISTRY. ee ee ee eee 
DESCARTES. Ie’ Pectescor Mauirry “BUTLER. By the Rev. W, Lvcas| Professor Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural 

Cows, MA.—BERKELEY. By Profesor Campneit Fraser.—FICHTE, | CHEMISTRY. Highty-cixth Thousand. Revised by Sir C. A. CAMERON, 

| By Professor ADAMSON.—KANT. By Professor WaLLAcr.—HAMILTON, By | .D., F.R.G.S., &. Engravings, ls, 


' Professor VettcH.—HEGEL. By Profe-sor Epwarp Cairp.—LEIBNIZ. By | Professor Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chem- 
| Jouy ToEopore Merz.—VICO, By Professor FLINT.—HOBBES. By Professor | IsTRY AND GEOLOGY. Fourteenth Edition. Revised by the Same, 
| Croom RoBERTSON.K—HUMBE. By the Epiror.—SPINOZA. By Principal | Feap., 63 6d. i: ; 

| CarrD.—BACON, Part I., Lire, By Professor NicHoL. Professor Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life. 
Foreign Classics for English Readers. By Various New Edition, Revised and Brought Down to tue Present Time. By ARTHUR 


| Authors. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown Svo, 2s 6d each. | HERBERT CHURCH, M.A. Uxon.; Author of ‘ Food: its Sources, Con- 


CoytenTs :—DANTE — VOLTAIRE.— PASCAL.— PETRARCH.— GORTHE. | stituents, and Uses,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
| —MULIERE.—MON TAIGNE.—RABELAIS.—CALDERON,—SAINT SIMON, ee — ce aera pee r ee. ap eee eee 
—CERVANTES,—CORNEILLE and RACINE.—SCHILLER.—ROUSSEAU.— | BOTANY. 


| LA FONTAINE, and other French Fabulists.—Madame DE SEVIGNE.—TAsSsO. | ___ aed 


| Ancient Classics for English Readers. Edited by A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. | 


the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., 2s 6d each, 1n | For the Use of Students. By Dr. ROBERL BROWN, Crown 8vo, with 








ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 


cloth (sold separately) ; or bound in 14 vols., with calf or vellum back, £3 10s. Illustrations, 12s 6d. 














| STANDARD READERS. GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. | HISTORICAL READERS. 

BOOK I. 40 Lessons, Cloth, 8d. | GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. 96 pages, cloth, 9d. | SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
| BOOK If, 40 Lessons, Cloth, 9d. noo F rat .. 96 pages, cloth, 9d. 160 pp. ea re 
| BOOK III. 60 Lessons, Cloth, 1s, | BOOK Il... . 4 156 pages, cloth, 1s, | ANOTHER EDITION. 128 pp. «. «. lod. 
| BOOK IV. 60 Lessons, Cloth, 1s 3d. BOOK III. ... «1 se -192 pages, cloth, 1s 3d. | FIRST HISTORICAL READER. 160 pp. ... 13 0d. 
|BOUK V. 60 Lessons, Cloth, 1s 4d. BOOK IV. ... <i . 256 pages, cloth, 1s6d.| seCOND HISTORICAL READER. 22: pp. 1s 4d. 
| BOOK VI, 60 Lessons. Cloth, 1s 6d. BOOK V. ..  . «+» +256 pages, cloth, Is 6d.| myipp HISTORICAL READER. 256 pp.... 1s 6d. 


CVI... ue vse 256 pages, cloth, 1s 9d. eer 
a seanaceeanias | HISTORY OF ENGLAND. In 1 vol.,203 pp... 1s 4a 





| 
| INFANTS’ READERS. 

















|FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. Sewed, 21; cl.,3d. STANDARD AUTHORS. asinine ia etalaiiaiin shite 
SROORD PICTURE PRIMER, Sewed, 2d; cl.,3d.! ROBINSON CRUSOE. 1s 3d. - Remarks on Gheshinn: Letter-Writinz, Specimens 
{ INFANTS’ PICTURE READER, Cloth, 6d. TANGLEWOOD TALES. 1s 2d. of Letters, and List “ot Sabjects fur Letters and 
} FRTURE —- SHEETS. First and Second | VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 1s 2d. | Essays. 112 pp., ls. 
es. ’ pach ¢ . 3 | +E % : . 
Mounted on Boards pee Salts, po? © be bed) OUR VILLAGE. 1s 2. | FIRST BOOK ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
on Boards or on Rollers. R ] : 
j td | With Diagrams, Maps, and Illustrations. 64 pp., 
| ™ 4d 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. By Cartes ' 
SCHOOL RECITATION BOOKS. | Saitu, St. Thomas, Charterhouse. In Three} MRS. HEMANS’S POEMS. Selected for Use in 
| BOOKs I.and II. 32 pp. 2d.—III, and IV. 43 pp., Parts, 64 pp., cloth limp, each 6d. | Schools. With a Biographical Sketch. | With 
31—V. and VI. 6! pp., 4d. | Answers to each Part, price 2d. } copious Notes and Illustrations. 64 pp., 3d. 














WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Epixsureu snp Lonpon. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST 


LATIN SYNTAX, for the USE of!The GROWTH of DEMOCRAcy. © 
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UPPER FORMS. By the Rev. E. C. Everard Owen, M.A, VICTORIA, 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of «4 Histor 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at Harrow England.” By the Rev. J, Franck Bricar, D.D., Master at 
Behosl, 4: 6d. University College, Oxford, late Master of the Modern School 


Marlborough College. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8 


EASY SELECTIONS from PLATO. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


¥0, 6s,. 


Forming a Greek Reading Book for the use of Middle Forms of . , ’ ‘No 
Schools. By A. Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus A Short Text-Book. With Problems for Solation, and Hinte for i ® 
Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master at Rugby Supplementary Reading. By J. E. Symes, M.A., Uni y 
School. Crown 8vo, 38 6d. College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. vera besa 
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